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M* COBDEN, whose illness was not believed to be critical till 
Bt Saturday night, died in Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, from the 
weakness produced by bronchitis, on Sunday morning, at half-past 
eleven. He came up to town on the 21st March to join in the 
debate on the defences of Canada, but the bitter north wind of that 
first day of (nominal) spring brought on an attack of acute asthma, 
which was followed by bronchitis, and within the fortnight he 
was no more. He was buried yesterday at Lavington, near 
Midhurst, his country house, and the scene of his early youth, a 
large number of his private and Parliamentary friends attending 
the funeral. Of Mr. Cobden himself we have spoken elsewhere. 
He leaves a wife and several daughters, who will be, we belicve, 
better provided for than at one time there was reason to fear. ‘The 
greater part of the nation’s liberal testimonial to his services was 
swallowed up in paying the debts of his firm, which had greatly 
suffered by his public duties. There is no individual—not even 
the late Sir Robert Peel—to whom the nation owes its wealth and 
prosperity nearly so much as to Mr. Cobden, and an expression of 
its respect towards his family, if called for by the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, or any other representative body closely 
connected with his great reforms, would be heartily responded to 
by the nation’s gratitude. 


It was expected that the House of Commons would adjourn on 
Monday out of respect to the memory of Mr. Cobden, but 
Government thought the pressure of indispensable business too 
great. Lord Palmerston, however, rose, and in a somewhat laboured 
but graceful speech bore witness to the loss the nation had sus- 
tained. ‘The Premier alluded to his services in the cause of free 
trade, to his ** Demosthenic ” eloquence and singular disinterested- 
ness, mentioning that he had refused a seat in the Cabinet and a 
baronetey, and declaring that in him the House had ‘lost one of 
its proudest ornaments.” Mr. Disraeli followed with a tribute 
full of his curiosa felicitas of epigram. He believed him to have 
been a logician with few equals, a man in whose character there 
was, despite his popular opinions, ‘a vein of reverence for tradi- 
tion,” the * greatest political character the pure middle class of 
this country has yet produced,” 
are still members of the Ilouse ‘independent of dissolutions, of 


one of those men who after death 
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secing acts economic task, so ri nly understood by 
spread its rays through the whole of Europe under 
a Freneh statesman. In this France was faithful 
Richard Cobden knew how to under- 
France will not forget him.” 





had the joy of 
Napoleon IT., 
the impulse of 
to her initiative mission. 
stand her; he loved France 
Europe has been alarmed this week by stories of a new plague 
imported from Sibevia into St. Petersburg, and thence marching 
slowly westwards on the cholera route. After reading about 
eleven different accounts of the pest we are driven to the conelu- 
is as yet no evidence upon which to base e ither 
being certain except that some 
According 


sion that there 
alarm or confidence, nothing 
epidemic is killing thousands in the 
to one theory it is simply the Irish famine fever, according to 
consumption of horned rye, which 


Russian capital. 


another it is the result of the 
the populace have been forced to consume for want of better food, 
The Berlin correspondent of The Tins, however, t legraphs that 
it is the plague, with the well-known symptoms, dilated pupils, 
pestilential bubo, It seems most probable that it is a new 
disease born of hunger and crowding, fiercely epidemic, but not 
mortal to any very The 
march of the pest, if it really moves, will be very steadily watched, 
the Government having already instructed its agents in the North 
of Europe to telegraph information of its progress. 


ke. 


large per-centage of those attacked. 


The main items of Sir Charles Trevelyan’s budget introduced 
in Caleutta on Ist April reached England by telegraph on the 
6th. Itis a most unsatisfactory one. Instead of a surplus of 
823,288/., which he had expected, there is a deficit of 144,000/. 
Yet Sir Charles Trevelyan, who never can forgive the income-tax 
for having occasioned his reeall from Madras, has deliberately 
surrendered that great impost. Tt produced, it is true, only 
1,200,000/,, but it trained the people to bear direct taxation, and 
3 per cent. 


in its stead he has actually imposed export duties of 
hides, 


on jute, wool, tea, and coffee, and of 2 per cent. 
sugar, and silk, besides raising the export duty on grain, rice in- 
cluded, to 444. per maund of 80 Ths, ‘These duties are contrary to 
every principle of modern finance, and will besides involve the 
passing of seven great staples through a slow, overworked custom- 
house, sit 1xted on the wrong side of a river without bridges or 
ferries. It really looks as if Sir Charles Trevelyan, who it must 
not be forgotten is a civilian, had sacrificed his own reputation in 
order to get a fair blow at the detested settlers. Of course such 
duties cannot stand, but this kind of govermment by blind man’s 
buff will lead before long to mischief. 


on 


We have nearly completed building our elovea marina. The 
Prince of Wales opened another section of the system on Tuesday, 
and one can hardly help wondering if the spirit of the old Etrurian 
architect was looking on at this imitation of his own gigantic 
Some medium or other should make him give his opinion 


design. 
on modern sewage and modern princes; it would be better worth 





the caprice of constituencies, even of the course of time.” Then 
Mr. Bright rose, but after a few sentences expressing ‘how little he 
knew how much he loved his friend, till he had lost him,” he broke 
down. The burly orator who has faced the House in its haughtiest 
moods, and who would to-morrow face a mob yelling for his head, was 
choked with his own tears, and sat down—a different and a higher | 
man in the estimation of every member present. r 

e 





ald her tribute of respect to = 

one which is en up from every town in Great Britain. | 
Presse appeared in mourning, all the papers published warm “ 
eulogies on the deceased statesman, and Le Mouiteur devoted a |, 
leading article to his career. The official praise is warm, Mr. | 
Cobden being declared to be ‘‘one of those men who will do the | 
nineteenth century most honour,” the man “who drew up the | 
creed of the new doctrine of free trade,” ‘¢a man of remarkable | 
moderation, of sagacious slowness,” the ‘ type of the true econo- 
mist, the citizen of the commercial universe.” But Le Monit wr | 
could not of course lose the opportunity of praising Cesar, anc 

finishes its «loge by declaring that ** Richard Cobden in dying has | 


France has not been slow to 


| hig! 


| eathusia 


; from Shakespeare. The southern 
i-level, middle-level, and low-level sewers, and the northern 
| high-level and middle-level, are now complete. It only remains 
to consiruct the northern low-level, which waits for the Thames 
embankment. ‘The work done is said to be very creditable to the 
Board of Wo orks, which really seems to have some wide ideas, to be 
capable, in fact of rising almost to the Etrurian level, which, as the 
*‘ incessantly advancing,” must be very satisfactory, and 
may one day build almost as well as Senna- 


having than limping verses 


world is 

suyryests that we 
cherib. 

t a meeting of the Liberal electors of Westminster held on 

Thursday Mr. J. S. Mill was accepted as a candidate with 

m, the electors even pri posing to pay the expenses of the 

election, Westuinster seems really inclined to remove the dis- 


crelit which attaches to London constituencies. 


Lord Palmerston on Saturday distributed the prizes awarded 
by the julges to exhibitors at the South London Industria! Exhi- 
bition. The proceedings were of the usual character, Lord 
Palnerston making a speech which may be summel up in the 
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ment! and the judges v ele th xhibitors them- 
sels Still th me dis on, amd thr men 
sue ? tep l ty their ecard an lin the 

bittern i wownled van » thea up lila min t 
fac l im rand the judges. They were mvt 
hu ) athe hall « i re! 
ba ’ t $3 curiously en it 

of j :~ defi f- 
rest would hav been } as Sn » bu 
wou! \ 1 of tine ju I. s is by i hy other 
unp! leeree; where Goble and Co. swore 
wit! 10" h ’ 1: the sentimen ger l 
have been the same, but the expression as different as a sareasin 
and a kick. 


The Revenue accounts of the last quarter of the financial 
i 


show that Mr. Gladstone will have 3,000,0001. above his anticip 





tion, and if the saving in the estimates for the present year be not 
more than a million sterling, he v til have about four millions 





for reducing the 
and ver 


nt year. After the expected 
i penny in the income-tax,—need- 
1} make all the Las mueh more difficult and the 
less onerous,—an‘ the reduction of the fire- 


re will be nb two mill 


tion of the curr 
ion of 





ry needs 
less beea 
payments very littl 
more 


insurance duty to a shilling, the 


for the operations on the malt duty, or any others Mr. Gladstone is 
revolving. 

The project for increasing the allowances of the Prince of Wales 
is said to have be hdrawn 








The news from Pootiunis bad. The reinforcements have started, | 
but Iler Majesty's 80th and 55th, witha battery of Royal Artillery, 
have left Kooshtea for t} 

* cholera ! hown itself in both regiments,” and the rains are 
coming down furioits): Sir Charles Wood on Thursday night, 
while re ¢ to answer Gj ions, sale ¢ preeaution had been 
taken to m1 rve the heal the ti Op but Sir Charles never 
travelled o2 an Indian river in a boat with the rains coming down. 
The a lvance on 1D wanelri is to b rin S$ We pre licte 1 la We ‘k, 


about the first week in April, and the first thing to be done will 


| 
be to retake Dewangiri, where there is no command of water, but 
are some 10,000 of the enomy, many of them, it is becoming clear, 
refugee so} The Boo ve invaded Durrung, a British 
tea-plantiug district, and hay ‘1 both planters and cultivators 





to fly. 





Mr. Villiers has consented to the abolition of bee Yo ha 
vdded a clause to Bill for the houseless poor under which the 


police have power, whenever they see any one destitute, to remove | 
him to the refuges ihe easual wards are bound to admit. hiin, 
and are made nent, so that parishes have no excuse for not 





receiving them, ‘This provision seems wise, being at once humane 


to its tion in two cases 


to beg 


and efficient ; but we are doubtful as opera 


Will the children who are sent ou in dozens be tak 


y are the 
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oundrels who, under the pret 
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why bunt well-dressed women, 


lroitl 








buy nor give, ac y splash the black mud over silk dresses? 


Chere Was 2 gr on Ireland on Friday week, too late 


for our last issue,—a debate with a consequence. Mr. Maguire 
moved, ina heavy speech, that ‘ta select committee be appoiuted 
to inquire into the laws regulating the relations between land- 


lord and tenant in Ireland, with a view to their more equitable 





adjustment Ile was l by Mr. W. E. Forster, 
who told Hlouse in su e that he wanted to secure 
by law in Ireland the benefits secured by custom in England, | 
and warned Lord Palmerston that if he refused inquiry 
he for one should d ership. The Trish, members 
vali: ! nelish mem! Mr. Roe 
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lindlsrd, he is, a, equircism personified, but he agreed to a 
) of into the operation of the Acts of 1850), 
( int Right Acts. The concession will be 
warnily recoivet in freland, and the change, by rendering the 
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servic +, SO did Mr. 
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-of Genesis must, if construe oa as plain history, for ever r 


‘number, and no one would infer from the 
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The German Dict on the 6th inst. passe] a resolution declaring 
that it * confilently expects” Austria aul Prussia to place Hol 
ands of the Prince of Augustenburg, and t » be informed 


their arrance it 4 
thew arrangement is not men. 


stein in the! 
of 














tioned, as not being within Federal territory. hore: pon the 
Austriu representative inform «1 t! unbly that 4 ‘a would 
» the vote provided Pras-ia would, and the @#racsian repre. 
sentative quietly declared tha in would not. Sh wished 
for investigation, but wa 1 any ease “unable to realize the 

' tions hell out by t Diet.’ lhis is as mue!} to say 
ry i » her n way, al v1 iferr von Roon, whil and. 
ing a srant 2,500,000/ for the Navy, told the Chamber that 
Prussia had lved under any circumstance to retain Kiel, 
Kiel and South Sehleswig to Prussia, North Schleswig io Dep- 
mark, and IJfolstein to Old a dur ‘*, in exchange for 4 slice of 





alternative Prussian idea. Herr yon Bis. 
lates on keeping the whole, and is 


the Czar for another bite of 


| territory, that seems the 
| mark, however, evidently caley 
arranging with 


be also 


We are a strange peo} ie. If the Federal Government were to 
fire on an English ship the nation would "es 5 eee for war, 


but because everything points to peace we are getting into a 


panic. On Thurslay night Lord Elcho roused another debate 
} about this never-ending defences-of-Canada question. Lis object 
/ was to show thiut there had been vo agreement between the 


Governments of Great Britain and Canada on the subject, and he 
certainly did show conelusively that Canada expects what it will 
get, namely, a guarantee for its share of the expen forti- 

The Canadian Ministry are coming to Engiaud to settle 
other questions, and meanwhile Lord 1 
against expenliture on the fortifications of Quebee. He 
that Canala Wl not be defen led, would theref 
waste national resources on useless works. He would 


not s¢ of 


fications. 

a aaa “lcho protested 
held 
re not 


for 


2 anil 


fight 


he frontier in boats, so crowded that | Canada, but not on Canadian soil. SirJ.D. Hay expressed the same 


opiuion, so did Major Anson, who has seen a good deal of hard 
C. Buxton, who presse 1 strongly the argument 
vl by land. 
that the 


neral 


that the Canadians themselves dil not wish to be defend 
Mr. Cardwell replied on behalf of Government, showing 
vdians had well, and 
spoke boldly in favour of the possibility as well as d wy of de- 
fending the colony. The Marquis of Hartington also spoke 
closely to the point when he said that if England could hold 
Quebee, and Canada Montreal, conquest, however easy, would not 
be worth an enemy’s while. ‘The vote was not taken, and a fourth 
debate is possible, a large party having evidently satisfic: itself 


Gc Peel 


the whole behaved 


| that the British Government is undert: ‘takin; ¢ an impossible task. 


he Canadian IDouse 
| Confeleration by 91 to clear 
majority of the French as well New 
Brunswick, however, has rejected the plan, it is alleged for two 
distinct reasons. ‘The colonists fear that all their leading politi- 
being drafted off to Ottawa, local business will be left to 
inferior men,—and local business is important to them. 
y of who offer them 
New 


ging 


h: is voted for the 
including 
inhabitants. 


Assemb! y plan of 
the majority 


as 


ot 
“oy 
oo, a 


English 
4 5! ‘ 


cians 
very 
They also distrust the honest Janadians, 
a temptation the intercolonia! railroad, Bruns- 
wick: ‘vs greatly desire, but are all the while steadily ur that 
the money should be appliel to canals. They therefore elected 
members pledged to reject the scheme, and now Nova Scotia is 


the ¢ 


as which 


waiting to see what will next be trie. 


Temple, the head master of Rugby, 
the education of » world 
in the 


On Sunday afternoon Dr. 
and the author of the essay on 
in Js and Reviews, delivered a remarkable sermon 
Chapel Royal, Whitehall. He spoke of the authoritative tone as 
one of the chief ‘notes’ of the style of the Bible, not because it 
was dictated by God Himself, for it speaks through human thoughts 
and addresses itself to the human understanding, but because it 
takes man into the immediate presence of God. The first chapter 
main in- 
indeed 


the 


LS 


ed to us by geology, and is 
. religious truth, just as does 
the Bible. The * 
Seven is a 

fts of the 


tinct fune- 


consistent with the facts revea 
L poem, but a poem revealing 

the great Apocal yptie poem which cl 
* of Creation not a time-m 


even 


OSCS 


days are “sure. sacred 





seven golden : 


sely seven dis 
the 


Dr. 


Spirit that the Spirit of God had preci 
The number seven signified perfection—iicre 
ness Creation. People are in great alarm, said 
as to whither the encroachments of Science will lead us, where they 
the evidence stops,” 


we wish to see our 


tions. perfect- 
‘Temple, 


oi 
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later. This is the 


will stop. 
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Biblical critics take. Nothing can be more humiliating than their 
habit of judging one question not by the evidence bearing on it, 
put by its supposed connection with some other question, In 
» no one would ever think of saying, ‘* If I admit the come- 
be unknown, what may 1 not be forced into ad- 
The astronomer would 


gciencs 
tary orbits to . 
mitting about the planetary orbits ? 
reply, ‘If you do know the one and not the other, you will be 
forced into admitting nothing. But 
are afraid to admit errors on one point for fear of being led 
There is no true con- 


in Biblical criticism theolo- 


gians : 
into admitting errors on another point. 
fidence in the truth on the part of those who thus dread the power 
of a consp racy of errors. 


Atelegram through Mr. Reuter stated on Thursday that the 
uid had ineurred another defeat at the hands 





troops in New Z 
of the Maories in some place impossible to identify, but on 
Friday Government received a telegram from the Consul 
at Alexandria stating that hostilities had broken out again in the 
Whangaurea (Whaingaroa ?) district, that is, we suppose, on the 
west coast near Raglan, —and that on the 25th January the 
Maories attacked the camp of General Cameron—800 strong— 
Our loss was 

killed, two 


This 


and were repulsed with a loss of seventy killed. 
two officers mortally wounded and fifteen men 
officers severely wounded and thirty men wounded, does 


not look like a disaster. 


The war news from America is not very important. The Con- 
federates claim to have inflicted on the 19th and 20th February 
a check both on General Schotield’s columa, advancing from 
Kingston to join Sherman, and on the left column of General 
Sherman's army in its advance northwards to Goldsboro’. The 
former check was inflicted (if at all) by Bragg, the latter by Hardee. 
The Federals have no independent news of the engagement. 
General Hardee claims to have put 3,000 of the Northern army 
hors de combat at Averysborough, and only to have lost 450 men 
himself. 

Mr. Davis and the Confederate Senate have fallen out very 
bitterly. The last Message of the Southern President in effect 
throws severe blame on Congress for want of promptitude in 
supplying both men and money. The Senate in secret session 
retorted the blame on Mr. Jefferson Davis, but in a report from 
which the “seal of secrecy” has been since removed asserted 
that he had not asked for cither till long after the need had arisen, 
and maintained that they had themselves originated many 
measures for which he had not even asked (like the appointment 
of a commander-in-chief) “with a view to the restoration of 
public confidence and the energetic administration of military 
affairs.” They accuse Mr. Davis of abusing his power to exempt 
from military service, state that ‘‘the whole military material of 
the country, as far as legislation is concerned, is absorbed by 
the Conscription Acts,” and that only exempted persons, boys 
under seventeen and men over fifty, remain to be used up; and 
they declare that the military reverses of the Government have 
impaired its credit to such an extent as to *- destroy the saleability 
of any of its bonds.” The address is signed by five members of 
the Senate —Mr. Orr, Mr. Semmes, Mr. Graham, Mr. Caperton, 
and Mr. Watson. 


Lord Spencer will not withdraw his Wimbledon-Common Bill. 
It has been condemned by the committee on open spaces round 
London, and he has been compelled to give up the inclosure ; 
moreover, lie says he will suspend the operation of the power to sell 
portions of the common till he sees whether a rate can be raised 
to provide funds for draining and compensating the commoners for 
their rights without selling, but he insists on the Bill, and it was 
reada second time on Thursday night and referred to the committee 
on private bills. If it pass without further concessions, the power to 
sell will be given absolutely to Lord Spencer, and be exercised at 
his own diseretion, and of course no one can say what he may 
choose to think a sufficient rate for draining and compensating the 
We trust the select committee will report against it 
Lord Spencer appears to 


commoners, 
no less than Mr. Locke’s committee. 
be bent both on being a benefactor to the public and sacrificing 
little or nothing for it, but the public do not see it in that 
light, and insist on thinking Lord Spencer perhaps well-inten- 
tioned, but certainly ‘ ill-advised.” 


We have given in another column a letter from Mr. Hughes 
containing a very curious appeal from the Co-operative Plate 
Locksmiths of Wolverhampton. They started their enterprise 
about fifteen months ago, and assisted by the amalgamated tin- 
plate workers of Wolverhampton got together a successful busi- 





ness, in which 8) out of the 250 plate locksmiths were engaged. 
The masters in their efforts to defeat the co-operative opposition 
have, say the association, been deliberately selling below cost price 
in every market in which the association had found customers, in 
order to drive it out of the field, as well as persecuting it in other 
ways. Mr. John Stuart Mill has headed a subscription to enable 
them to maintain this unequal contest with a sum of 10/., and say 

in his letter to the secretary, Mr. Jones, ** Co-operative production 
earried on by persons whose hearts are in the cause, and who are 
capable of the energy and self-denial always necessary in its early 
stages, ought to be able to hold its ground against private esta- 
lishments ; and persons who have not these qualities had better 
But to carry on business at a loss in order to 


not attempt it. 
In such a contest, if 


ruin competitors is not fair competition. 
prolonged, the competitors who have the smallest means, though 
they may have every other clemsnt of success, must necessarils 
be crushed through no fault of their own. Having the stronges 
sympathy with your vigorous attempt to make head against what 
in such a case may justly be called the tyranny of capital, I beg 
you to send me a dozen copies of your printed appeals, to assist me 
in making your case known to such persons as it may interest in 
your favour.” We need scarcely say that we heartily concur in 
Mr. Mill's principles, and are anxious to aid in his object. 


A meeting will be held on Monday evening next at 8 o'clock, at 
the Social Seience Association, Adam Street, Adelphi, to diseuss a 
paper of Mr. Thomas Hare’s on ‘Such an Organization of the 
Metropolitan Elections as would call into exercise the greatest 
amount of the knowledge and judgment of the Constituencies, and 
as far as possible discourage all corrupt and pernicious influences.” 
Mr. J. S. Mill is expected to take part in the discussion. Some 
change in the mode of choosing the metropolitan members is no 
doubt urgently needed, 


A prospectus has been issued of the Luckimpore Tea Company 
of Assam, with a capital of £150,000 in £10 shares. The object 
is to purchase the plantations owned by Messrs. Williamson and 
Lyell, covering 11,000 acres, of which 1,259 acres are under eul- 
tivation, at a price of £112,000. The vendors guarantee a divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. for three years, and state that the average 
outturn of their estates is 400 Ibs. of tea per acre, yielding a profit 
of about a shilling a pound, They will themselves take shares to 
the extent of one-fourth of the purchase, and many of the 


managers also become shareholders. 





The Report of the London and Lancashire Insurance Companies 
for the year 1864 has been issued, in anticipation of their mect- 
ings on the 8th of April, ‘The fire premiums amount to 108,597/., 
or, after deducting re-assurances, 100,813/., being an increase of 
43,5471. over 1863. 6 per cent. interest has been paid to the 


proprietors, 





During the greater part of the week the Consol market has 
been firm at steadily-advancing rates. The closing prices on 
Saturday last were 90 to 903 for money, and 90} 3 for account. 
On Thursday the quotation for money was 907 91; for account, 
9144. Yesterday, however, owing to the less favourable Bank 
return, the stock of bullion having been decreased to the ex:ent 
of 103,566/., or to 15,255,433/., the market was somewhat heavy, 
and prices declined, Consols having closel at 905 § for delivery. 
and 903 Z for account, The stock of bullion in the Bank of France 
is now 18,196,220/. 





The following were the closing prices of the leading Foreign 
Securities yesterday and on Friday week :-— 


Friday, March 31. Friday, April 7 
Greek oe oe ee ee +e “ aL! oo 21 
Do, Coupous oe - oe os oe - oe _ 
Mexican ee oe oe os oe 205 ee 27 
Spauish Passive «+ - es - a2} - 31} 
Do,  Certilieates ee oe . oe 17s . 16 
Turkish 6 per Cents, 1855.. os os — tl} oe 1 
. o 1362.. ee oe 74} oo 74 
» Consolidés.. oe eo oe a SAY oe ot 





The leading British Railways closel at the following prices 
yesterday and on Friday wee: :— 


Friday, Mare: 31. Friday, April ‘. 


Caledonian .. oe se + oe 1s) “* - 130; 
Great astern ee o .- ar 47) a os 475 
Great Northern... oe ee oe 1314 ee ee 132. 
Great Western... .. ee ee ee 73 o o° 74 
Do. West Midland, Oxtord .. 2 ee - 53 

t.ancashire and Yorkshire oe ee 113} oo oe lis{x. 2. 
London and Brizhton ee oe ° 7 ee ay ls 
London and North-Western Ja ee iio} uo ee 13); 
London and South-Western o . yoy o oo voy 
London, Chatham,and Dover .. on 4) ee ee 42) 
Midland. + oe ee - 7 ~~ tt 
North-Eastera, Berwick oe ° " oy . 

0 York se o 205 . lod 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


‘acess nian 
RICHARD COBDEN. 

ORD CANNING, Mr. James Wilson, Lord Herbert, 
Sir C ornewall Lewis, Lord Elgin, the Duke of Newcastle, 
and now Mr. Cobden,—all lost to us during the lapse of one 
Parliament,—do indeed, as Mr. Disraeli observed on Monday 
night, make a formidable gap in the roll of our most dis- 
tinguished statesmen. All, too, have been taken from the 
ranks of the Liberal party, who certainly needed no such fatal 
drain as this on their vitality to diminish the vivacity of their 
energy and the intelligence of their usefulness. The second 
and the last upon this list, Mr. James Wilson and Mr. Cobden, 
furnished to our Parliamentary life a specific kind of power 
and originality which will not easily find representatives 
to replace them,—the one the highest administrative and 
financial capacity, the other the most sensitive insight into the 
true spirit of commercial liberty, which ‘the pure middle 
class” has ever produced. In the former we lost a man of 
the clearest brain, the largest powers for executive work, and 
the completest mastery of the practical wants of English com- 
merce who was ever at the Treasury. In the latter we have lost 
the most classical, simple, and vivid thinker and speaker 
on economical subjects who ever emerged from the great 
class of English manufacturers. Some persons may smile at 
the epithet ‘‘classical”’ as applied to Mr. Cobden, but it would 
be difficult to find one more exactly expressive. If clearness 
of conception, lucidity of language, compact and orderly 
arrangement, vigorous illustration, strongly outlined intel- 
lectual conclusions, and the highest simplicity of form, do not 
make a classical style, it is difficult to know how to use the 
term. All these qualities Mr. Cobden’s speeches had in a 
very remarkable degree, so that the spirit of commercial 
liberty might be said to have found almost a perfect exponent 
inhim. The beauty of his style was no doubt heightened 
both by the limitation of his genius and its delicate suscepti- 
bility to all that it had in common with the feelings of others. 
The well-marked limit to his political interests and sym- 
pathies was no doubt favourable to his peculiar success. Mr. 
Cobden once told the House of Commons that he believed the 
science of political economy to be ‘“ the highest exercise” of 
which the intellect of man was capable, and “ that the exact 
sciences require by no means so hard an effort.”” No doubt 
he was overrating with characteristic simplicity one of the 
least complex and least difficult departments of human thought. 
But it was just this—the fact that its method and its principle 
so absolutely possessed him,—which gave so living and cogent 
a force to his own expositions of it. No man can become a 
classic in the true sense without being thoroughly satu- 
rated with some principle of thought moulding his whole 
mind into a living unity and harmony. It would not be 
easy, for instance, for a statesman in the genuine sense of 
the term, though it would be for a political theorist, to become 
a classic. For, a statesman is a man who has accustomed 
himself to weigh conviction against conviction and party 
against party, to adjust the balance of conflicting interests, 
to refuse to let his mind develope itself according to any one 
vital principle of growth. And it can never be so easy for a 
man whose mind is the resultant of many complex forces to 
acquire that ease, felicity, and harmony of expression which 
we connect with the idea of a classic, as it is for a man whose 
mind is the embodiment of a single type. Hence Mr. Cobden’s 
limitation as a statesman constituted his greatness as a repre- 
sentative thinker. No other man, now that he is gone, can ever 
give the same perfect, unique, and authoritative expression to 
the intellectual instincts of manufacturing energy, and the in- 
tellectual affinities of economic theory. While others strive to 
measure interest against interest, the political genius of Eng- 
land against its commercial genius, to gauge what is due to the 
nation’s dignity and honour, and so arrive at a practical result, 
they may do as much or even more than Mr. Cobden to sway 
the deliberations of the Legislature; but they can never supply 
with anything like equal force and beauty the statement of 
that one element in the question, that one factor in the policy 
of the country, which represents our commercial interest alone. 
In a great representative assembly we need perfect exponents 
of the more important single elements of judgment, quite as 
much as we need men able to sum up and pass sentence on 
all the elements of the discussion. The masterly advocate of 
a single principle not unfrequently matures the solution of a 
question far more rapidly than an impartial critic of all the 
principles involved. One of the brightest and most im- 
portant constituents in the white light of political truth has 

been extinguished with Mr. Cobden. 





peviuiaiipssics 
Mr. Cobden was a great economist—a representative of the 


spirit of commercial liberty—as distinguished from a great 

. . . 5 
financier. He had not sufficient intellectual indifference 
sufficient control of his commercial instincts, to devote himself 
to the problem of how to raise a given sum of money for the 
use of the Government, when his most intimate conviction 
was that such a sum of money ought not to be needed et all 
It has been said in some of the accounts of his life that onl : 
last January Mr. Gladstone offered him the post of deaieaat, 
of the Board of Audit with 2,000/. a year, but that Mr. Cob len 
confessed he could not endure the task of auditing an expendi. 
ture which he believed to be unnecessary and mischievous 
without having any power to refuse or control it. That is 
state of mind into which the colder intellectual temperament 
of such a man as the late Mr. James Wilson could scarcely 
have entered at all; and it is a state of mind quite 
inconsistent with large financial capacity, which demands 
the power of assuming the pecuniary necessities of the Govern- 
ment as a fixed starting-point, without paying any regard 
to the theoretic mischicfs of taxation. The vivacity of Mr, 
Cobden’s commercial instinct, his keen insight into the secret 
of commercial prosperity, and his inconveniently strong 
reverence for the moral influence of commerce, hampered 
him as much as a financier, as strong non-resistance principles 
would hamper a commander-in-chief in conducting a cam- 
paign. He could never get his mind into the attitude of con- 
ceding the wants of Government as reasonable ; and therefore 
the very axioms of financial science were almost wanting to 
him. ‘The financier who wants to exact contributions from 
commerce must, in financial schemes, keep the economical 
side of his own sympathies in due subjection, and Mr. Cob- 
den’s sympathy with the vis viva of commerce was too deep 
and sensitive to be kept in subjection. The very quality 
therefore which made him the great liberator of English trade 
disqualified him in great measure for English finance. 

But if for this reason Mr. Cobden may be said to have been 
almost unpractical, or practical only as the apostle of a great 
theoretic truth, and to have been hampered by the sensitive 
scruples of genius for almost all other political purposes, it is 
impossible to deny that in carrying on his great campaign he 
showed himself a perfect master of practical persuasion, alike 
in addressing himself to the reason and to the interests of his. 
adversaries. Who ever rivalled in force of pictorial argument 
the great passage in which during the first month of his 
Parliamentary career he exposed the injustice of refusing to 
let the working classes in England exchange their manufactures 
for American corn? ‘‘ Suppose,” he said, ‘that it were 
but the Thames instead of the Atlantic which separated the 
two countries,—suppose that the people on one side were 
mechanics and artizans capable by their industry of producing 
a vast supply of manufactures, and that the people on the 
other side were agriculturists producing infinitely more than 
they could themselves consume of corn, pork, and beef,—fancy 
these two separate peoples anxious and willing to exchange with 
each other the produce of their common industry, and faucy « 
demon rising from the middle of the river—for I cannot imagine 
any thing human in sucha position and performing such an office 
—fancy a demon rising from the river, and holding in his 
hand an Act of Parliament (if you please), and saying, ‘ You 
shall not supply each others’ wants ;’ and then, in addition to 
that, let it be supposed that this demon said to his victim, with 
affected smiles and laughing, ‘ This is for your benefit ; I do 
this entirely for your protection.’ Where was the difference 
between the Thames and the Atlantic? Steam navigation 
had laid the great western continent of America alongside 
of England, and we should be setting at naught the beneficent 
designs of Providence by denying the one the right of benefit- 
ing the other. Wherever he went—whether along the banks 
of the Rhine or over the plains of France in search of wine 
—nay, even if he spoke of the luxurious Gruyére cheese 
of Switzerland, he found that the best of everything was 
brought to England, not, however, for the benefit or advantage 
of the poor, but to add to the enjoyments and luxuries of the 
rich . . . . The markets of the whole world were open to 
supply the luxuries of the rich, but a special law was 
provided to prevent the poor man from profiting by the 
laws of nature, and freely exchanging the produce of his 
labour for food. Yes, the laws of nature were set at naught 
when it became a question whether the people should be 
fed.”’ Nor is it only in dealing with his favourite science that 
Mr. Cobden’s logic was so pictorial and unanswerable. On 
a purely practical point he could push his adversaries to the 
wall and pin them there quite as helpless as on a question of 
theory. For example, when he wished to prove to the Pro- 
tectionists in 1846 that they would gain nothing by the 
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ractical course of an appeal to the country, he delivered one | and passions of the people, or that and a N ational Council 
of those speeches in which no one ever rivalled him. Every besides, full of deliberative wisdom and administrative power? 
town, he told them, of more than 20,000 inhabitants was cer- For the same machinery will not of necessity turn out both 
tain—for he oe the rm 7 pad an. gg he gs the — — rag tt — e us _— _~ a are a 
ainst them. Every borough in London, South Lancashire, | with their best allies, the educated Liberals, simply because 
West Yorkshire, North Cheshire, North Lancashire, all the | they are resolyed not to care whether it will or not. The 
large towns of England, and all the towns of Scotland would | Westminster Review, for instance, contains in the number pub- 
go against them. What more did they wat y* show _ oop — — an article which, if representation is the one 
sa ie noe ir party was ? “Must you be | end to be sought, seems to us unanswerable. If it is reall 

few and weak in influence their party was f you ) ght, § able. y 
tossed in a blanket? Must you be swept out of this House into | true that “ there is no better scheme of government possibl. 
the Themes What must “y — to —. hg - 2 com a — to ry — — Pogis — 
fecling of this nation is not with you? is difficult to its delegates to Westminster, and let the delegates there 
eonceive logic at once more oppressive and more exasperating. | among themselves settle what is to be done,”’ then of course 
No orator ever rivalled Mr. Cobden in pressing home the issue | the existing constitution, or indeed any constitution not based 
so that his opponents were held as it were in a vice. /on universal suffrage, female as well as male, is illogical and 
And surely no single person ever bestowed so much wealth | absurd. It is certain if that be the end that Honiton oaght 
on his country, relieved so much of its misery, or effected not to send as many representatives as Marylebone, that the 
this from a purer and more disinterested motive, than the | labourers ought to be represented five times as much as the 
great man we have just lost. We may differ with him shopkeepers, the artizans twice as much as the labourers, that 
on great principles of government, but only a bigotry as nar- | members should be liberally transferred from the South to the 
row and Pharisaic as The Record’s could deny that in what ; North, that “qualifications” should be abolished in practice as 
he did, though it affected directly only the material prosperity | they now are in theory, the choice of the people outweighing 
of the country, he was in reality the servant of a fur higher | every other consideration. Really to represent England, one-half 
principle, and devoted himself to the work because he recog- | the Commons ought to be men unable to write, a moiety of the 
nized in it a far higher aim. It is stated on high authority | other half partly educated Calvinists, and four per cent. of 
that when his friend Mr. Bright was suffering from one of the | the English members pretty stout Roman Catholics. Is that 
an affliction: , i rhat reformers want?—because that is the result to which 

greatest of human afflictions, Mr. Cobden roused him out of | w h at_ reformers want ?—beca t i 
its paralyzing influence by appealing to him for aid in the | principles like those laid down in The Westminster Review 
cause of the widow and the orphan, whose hopes, not only of | directly and swiftly lead, as directly as in the Government of 
earthly comfort, but of respectability and even virtue, were | America, where at this moment the sound heart and clear brain 
crushed by the Jaws which ground down the poor. His very | of the majority and the rowdy democracy of the minority 
first speech in Parliament made to mocking Protectionists, / are in Mr. Lincoln and Andy Johnson exxctly “ represented.” 





who interrupted him every five minutes with laughter, put Or do they want in the House of Commons not a mere reflec- 


his case expressly on this high religious ground, and appealed 
to the authority of 5,000 ministers of religion of every sect 
who had united to declare that spiritual teaching was hope- 
less till the physical condition of their flocks could be ame- 
liorated. The ‘nobie lord (Lord Stanley),” said Mr. Cobden, 
‘thad told the House that from the moment the religious 
community and their pastors took up the question of slavery, 
from that moment the agitation must be successful. He believed 
this would be the case in the present instance. Englishmen 
had a respect for rank, for wealth, perhaps too much. They 
felt an attachment to the laws of their country. But there 
was another attribute in the minds of Englishmen, there was 
@ permanent veneration for sacred things, and when their 
sympathy, and respect, and deference were enlisted in what 
they believed to be a sacred cause, ‘ you and yours’ [address- 
ing the Opposition] will vanish like chaff before the whirl- 
wind.” Indeed the greater half of this first speech of Mr. 
Cobden’s in Parliament was directed to the religious ground- 
work of the question, and yet The Record says of Mr. Cobden, 
with its petty and Pharisaic spite, last Wednesday, ‘‘ He 
was great as a political economist, and had this fallen world 
been the termination of man’s career, he might on this narrow 
platform have been a great man. But death steps in and 
stamps the impress of littleness on every mortal achievement 
which is bounded by the narrow confines of the life that now 
is. Mr. Cobden did much to relieve the springs of industry, 
to promote the progress of agricultural, commercial, and 
manufacturing greatness; but his philanthropy dealt only 
with the materialism of humanity, and we know of no enter- 
prise, in which he took a leading part, which had for its 
object the rescue of his fellow-mortals from the tyranny of 
ignorauce, immorality, and ungodliness, or their education 
in the knowledge of the true end of their existence. He 
who would run the path of true greatness must begin 
with glory to God in the highest, and then we may 
say with truth, ‘Peace on earth, good-will to men,’ ’”’— 
which is, we suppose, our contemporary’s amiable way of 
eurrying favour with God by damning Mr. Cobden. No 
truly religious man will ever attempt to anticipate the judg- 
ments of the unseen world, but to human eyes at least it seems 
clear that Mr. Cobden will always stand in English history 
not only as the great classic of commercial freedom, but asa 
man of spotless and sensitive patriotism, the friend of the 
friendless, the servant of the oppressed. 





THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW ON REFORM. 


T is of little use to continue the discussion on Reform until 
Reformers have settled one moot question among them- 
selves. Has the House of Commons a double character or 
not? Do they wish their new House to be simply a repre- 
sentative body, reflecting exactly the wants, ideas, instincts, 


| tion of the people, but a representation of every class in the 
nation by men wiser than their class, alvocating their ideas, 
explaining their wants, filtering their passions, forming 
collectively a council capable not only of representing all the 
Stoke Pogises in the land, but of governing the vast Empire 
which in the process of the ages has acereted to Stoke Pogis ? 
Because if they want this also, then it is nonsense to talk of the 
‘monstrous inequality” between say Calne and Marylebone, for 
Calne sends up Mr. Lowe and Marylebone Mr. Lowis. There is 
inequality, and great inequality, in our judgment a very un- 
wise inequality, but the inequality is nevertheless corrected 
in degree by the character of the men sent. That Mr. Lowe’s 
vote should equal Mr. Lewis’sis as a matter of representation 
very unjust, but that there should be ten Mr. Lewises for one 
Mr. Lowe would, as a matter of government, be very unjust 
also. The nation does not want to be governed by its own 
average capacity, but by its own highest capacity, and any 
reform which does not almit of the necessary sifting, secures 
only half the two-fold object reformers ought to have at heart. 
The Radicals desire wise government, we know, just as much 
as any other party, yet they persist in talking as if wise 
government were of no importatce, provided only the folly of 
the Legislature were identical with the folly of the nation, 
—as if, for example, the direction of our currency laws did not 
matter provided only the blunder in making them corresponded 
with the favourite blunder among those for whom they are 
made. This is to act on the old dogma “‘ Vox populi vor Dei” 
with a vengeance. To us and to alm>st all educated Liberals 
in the Empire it seems that the second object, to secure a wise 
Legislature, is at least as important as the first, to secure 
an accurately representative one, and no scheme is or will 
be acceptable which docs not promise to secare both in 
at least an equal degree. For as no nation ever yet con- 
sented to be governed by an elected power no wiser than its 
own mass, the consequence of neglecting the second object 
will be that the people will look for wise government else- 
where than to the Commons, and will either maintain a great 
person in power in defiance of the Commons—that actually 
happened with the elder Pitt—or will adopt the American 
theory that government, wise or unwise, is an evil to be re- 
stricted, either result being fatal to a free parliamentary con- 
stitution, that is, as we believe, to the wisest form of political 
rule ever yet discovered by man. The error of The West- 
minster Review is the more dangerous, because the reviewer is 
on many side-points strikingly just and clear-sighted. He 
does not, for instance, elevate the will of the majority into a 
supreme law; he distinctly affirms that the minority is often 
wiser than the mass, and he pleads strenuously that the 
minority should be fittingly represented. But this is, as we un- 
derstand him, only because he wishes representation to be really 
complete, not because he in any way admits that half of the 
object is to produce a wise and intellectual deliberative 
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Assembly. Indeed that consideration is absolutely set aside, 
for he says, with a cruel plainness for which his party will 
scarcely thank him, that he cares nothing about the qualities 
of the persons elected. ‘‘ Therefore, in considering whether 
our present representation is sufficient, we are not at all to 


consider whether the enfranchised classes comprehend enough | 
the State Prison in Philadelphia, where the prisoner's mind 


country ; we have simply to ask whether they represent fairly | gives way under the horror of' solitude. 
V3 a 15 J 


of the scholarship and the intellect and the gentility of the 


and fully the English people as it is. We, the common 
people, do not at all want to be ruled supremely by sages and 
scholars; we want to have a share in the doing of our own 
business and in the government of ourselves.” 
the representative House misgoverns, the nation will have to 
pay the penalty for its own blunders, and no one can have 
any right to object, for the blunderer is true representative. 


The rule of the foolish is better than that of the wise, if 


only the foolish reflect precisely the foliy of those who elect 
them. 

In this country an answer to that dogma is scarcely 
required, for Englishmen rarely forget their imperial position, 


seldom lose sight of the fact that the representative of Stoke | 
Pogis not only helps to govern Stoke Pogis but a third of the; \O work another social revolution in Oude, and Sir Charles 


human race besides, that the Commons represent thirty 
millions of people dwelling within the United Kingdom, but 
govern two hundred and fifty millions dwelling outside it 
Even, however, with respect to internal concerns there is 
one dangerous fallacy in the dogma explained by The West- 
minster reviewer. So long as the nation is represented 
the House of Commons is pretty sure to legislate for the 
national benefit, but on the 
cates only a class within the nation would have any effec- 
tive representation at all. He argues with equal justice and 
truth that the working-man is kept out of the constituency, 
that he is capable of exercising the franchise, and that 
therefore he ought to have it. England is not represented 
until he has. Buf then he wants to admit him not only to 
representation, which is his due, but to vote under the exist- 
ing scheme, which would simply render him master of the 
Legislature, and deprive every other class of that right of 
self-government the reviewer pleads for so eagerly. Even 
as it is, a Tory residing in a great borough is disfranchised, 
and under a OJ. suffrage his disfranchisement would be hope- 
less, for he would lose even his occasional chance of throwing 
a casting vote in favour of the least objectionable of competing 
adversaries. The reviewer sees that himself, and endeavours 
to prove that the workmen would divide, would not in fact 
send up members representing their special ideas, their notion, 
for example, that Parliament should interfere in all struggles 
between labour and capital, and interfere on their side. If 
that statement is true, what on earth is the use of Reform? 
Where is the utility of giving to workmen votes to send up 
the very same men whom the middle class now send up with- 
out them? What is wanted is such an improvement in 
representation as may perfect it without lowering the in- 
tellectual status of the House ef Commons, but scating 
Mr. Lowe, say by 5,000 votes instead of by 150, will 
not accomplish that. Fortunately, however, the theory is 
not true, and the workmen whenever excited will pull 
together just as completely as the middle class now does. 
Suppose, for example, every man ia South Staffordshire to 
have a vote, and an election to have been pending during the 
recent strike, does the reviewer suppose the contest would 
have turued upon foreign policy, or free trade, or the general 
administration of the country, or any one single point except 
the candidate's views upon the righteousness of the masters’ 
strike? The working-man would insist that Parliament 
should interfere, just as the employing class now insists that 
it shall not interfere. It is quite right that the workman’s 
view should be represented, and represented so effectually 
that whenever he has right on his side Government for its 
own interests must listen and yield. But it is not self- 
government when that view alone is effective, as it would be 
did the workmen return members in proportion to their num- 
bers, 7. ¢., nearly five-sixths of the House. On matters not of 
class interest we admit there would be divisions, great divisions, 
just as there are now among Peers, but does the reviewer believe 
that the Peers would divide on the question of primogeniture ? 
He knows they would not, and yet the Peers are not deprived 
of their seats for voting according to their independent con- 
victions. Even if agricultural labourers were admitted there 
would, we believe, on such points be no division. Their first 
object would be a liberal or extravagant poor law, and they 
would vote to a man for the Trade Unions if the Unions would in 
return “liberalize ” relief. We do not believe, any more than 


i 
1 
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thereviewer, that the workmen if masters of the franchise would | 


In short, if 


| different conclusion we are unable to conceive. 


system the Reviewer advo- | 


attack property ; on the contrary, we beliave that they would 
make the penalties for offences against property ‘a great 


deal too severe, would, like Americans and Frenchmen, inyest 


prison discipline with a strictly deterrent character, establish 


convict systems like that of Toulon, where the convict after 
working all day sleeps all night chained to a deal board, or of 


But that they would 
fight for their class interests we firmly believe, just as we 
believe that Peers would, and as we see that the “landed, 
interest” does, and therefore we object to a measure which 
would cnable them whenever they chose to make their class 
interests supreme. That the representation should be im- 
proved immediately and with a liberal hand we most fully 
adinit, but it must be done without disfranchising sc iiolarship, 
or depriving the nation of its right of self-governmeut in favour 
of government by a single class. 





THE REVOLUTION IN OUDE. 
IR JOUN LAWRENCE, it is clear, has determined to 


Wood, though disapproving, docs not see his way to prevent 
him. How any person who has read the admirable blue-book 


| on the subject just presented to Parliament, and who knows 


the history and the politics of the gentlemen who sign the 
different despaiches therein contained, can come to any 
Indeed the 
papers set cut the story so clearly that it must be piain even 
to men not familiar with Indian terms or tenures; and but 
that members of Parliament entertain a well-founded terror 
of Indian long-windedness, the Viceroy would even now be 
arrested in his dangerous course. We have told the story 
once, but we are about to tell it again, the papers throwing 
light upon points—one of them of immense importance— 
which had been previously left obscure. Our readers are 
aware that Lord Canning, convineed that the teuant-right 
settlement which followed annexation had been one cause of 
the revolt in Oude, resolved ou a measure of revolutionary 
width. Availing himself of the universality of the insur- 
rection, whieh embraced every class and nearly cvery indi- 
vidual in Oude, he issued a proclamation solemnly con fiseating 
every right of property throu; 





J ghout the province. So terrible 
was the sweep of this document that, as the Foreign Secre- 
tary of the day explained to his questioners, “the right of 
the pauper to his waist-cloth had legally ended in Oude.” 
There was a complete tabula rasa, and on it Lord Can- 
ning proceeded to build up a uew society, which should 
be based as far as possible upon the English model. He 
granted the whole of Oude away to its old proprictors 
and certain new men, giving them all rights of ownership on 
payment of a quit-rent fixed for ever to the State. That he 
intended to make this grant absolute, to create a terfire iden- 
tical with that by which the Earl of Abergavenny holds his 
lands, is evident, not only from the words of his grants, not 
only from the distinct language employed in his despatches, 
in which he avows his intention not to repeat the mistake of 
the North-West, but still more clearly from his subsequent 
proceedings. Te breke through Uindoo law to make his 
arrangement perfect, passing au Act to make the estates 
deseend on the principle of primogeniture and undivided, 
aud he broke through f[ndian tradition to make the 
landlords magistrates upon their own estates. IJfow utterly 
this innovation was opposed to every precedent of our 
rule may be guessed from the terms in which Sir Bartle Frere 
“Tt often afterwards 


supportel and praised the change. 
oceurred to me as a fact of almost portentous significance, 
that from the borders ef Oude back to Calcutta, in a journey 
of between 600 and 700 miles, I might travel for a whole day 
through many an estate of princely extent, yielding a vast 
income and immense influence to its owner, but that uo one 
of those owners could exercise the legal authority of a parish 
constable, nor, except by indirect, sordid, and often illegal 
means, apply the power he possessed to influence the admi- 
nistration of the country, unless indeed he happened to be 
a stipendiary servant of Government, a situation which he 
could only fill in some of the lower grades of the Government 






service, or unless he happened to be one of the few dozen of 


honorary magistrates who have, within the last few months, 
and at the instance of the Government of India, been ap- 
pointed in Bengal. I must say that to one unaccustomed to 
this absolute severance between property and the influence it 
confers on the one hand, and the authority of Government op 
the other, such a condition of a country appears full of danger, 
social and political, and quite incompatible with stability of ad- 
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ministration, or security from some of the worst forms of mis- 
government.” The scheme as it stood was complete, but pressed 
by the old civilians around him, who, though the ir rule of a 
hundred years ended in a national massiere, still believe that 
wisdom begins and ends with them, Lord Canning intro luced 
one qualification of the absolute proprictary right, and out 
of this arises all the subsequent misehicf. All rights of pro- 
perty ended, but the rights of occupancy existing in 1855 
were to be respected. ; — 

Now there were no rights ol occupancy. Nothing can be 
more certain than that during the long misrule of the native 
sovereigns the landholders had suceecded in br aking up all 
subordinate tenures, im placing every tenant throughout the 
country in the position of a tenant-at will, At page 106 of 





this blue book commences a report on this point from the | 


Chief Commissioner, which will, we think, carry conviction to 
every mind not trained under the Ludian revenue system. 
Mr, Wingfield shows that even the ryots had never questioned 
the right of the landlord to oust them ; that the village com- 
mittees, though deciding all other claims to land, never inter- 
posed between the landlord and the tenant; and that “in the 


“fgets ; | 
innumerable sepoys’ petitions sent through the Residents at Lucknow, | 
complaining of every manner of injustice, none but proprietary | 


rights in land were laid claim to.” And he sums up his opinion 
thus: —‘‘ The light that has been thrown on this subject by 
personal inquiry, the reports of the district and settlemen: 


officers, by perusal of other correspondence, and by the dis- | 


cussion that has arisen out of the Hill’s appeal case, has in- 
duced the Chief Commissioner to believe that, under the in- 
fluence of prepossessions acquired in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, he made too hasty an adinission, and has foreed on him 
the conviction that a right of oceupancy in non-proprietary 
cultivators has never, in theory or practice, existed in Oude,” 
It is quite possible that the unprecedented rights of the 
talookdars had been acquired either by force or fraud, just as 
all English tenures begun either with the great act of force 
salled the Conquest or the colossal fraud called Sequestration, 
but rights once acknowledged hy both Jandlord and tenant can 


be modified only by themselves. Upon this belief he acted 


for three years, and the talookdars assumed their position as | 


great peers. The change which came over them was ex- 
traordinary. I could only,” wrote Sir B. Frere, ‘ contrast 
the tulookdars as I saw them litely assembled at Lucknow 
with the few who visited Calcutta several months ago. But 
few the improvement in appearance, manner, 
and confidence was suiliciently marked for me to un lerstand 
the surprise expressed by all l 


the oller residents of 
and those visiters who had becu there in 1859, at the mar- 
] 


even in these 


T 1. — 
LUCKNOW, 


vellous change which hal taken place, and which had con- 
verted the sullen, suspicious, self-condemned rebels of 1858 
into certainly the finest, most intelligent, aud cheerful boly 
of native country gentlemen [ have ever seen in India. My 

mn was that we might d anything with such 
And Mr, Ritechie—person 





general impressi 
nen by treating them properly. 
with eyes, well known here as well as in India as one of 
the keenest of mi d,— cordialiy concurred.” The land- 
lords cy forward to perform supererogatory work, 
undertaking 
fact with the 





i steppe 
to put 


down femate infanticide, 
Government | 


ke English gentlemen. 
' 





Sir Jolin Lawrence has broken up that unity. Shortly after | 
his appointment he into assert the claims ef the under- 


i 
ae 
the ultimate owners 


s whom inthe Panjiaub he has made 


tenai t 
of the soil, and finding Mr. Wingfield refractory, offered him in 
words m re plain than courteous the alternative of surrendering | 


ne sv 





his principles or being erseded in all questions having any 
relation to land, Mr. Wingticld requested leave to ascertain 
the impression of the talookdars as to the promises made to 
them, and found them to a man convinecd of their own right 
of ouster, and resolved not to give it up. This he reported, 
refusing to further his wn interests by what seemed to him a 
breach of faith, Lut the Viceroy, who, as Mr. Grey—person 
whom the late Mr. James Wilson declared to be “ the ouly 
financial head he had met in India’’—says in his minute, 
“has decided opinions in one dircetion,” refused to yield, and 
appointed a Financial Commissioner for Oude to supersede 
Mr. Wingfield in all revenue matters. This gentleman, Mr. 
Davies, is a devotce of tenant right as it is understood in India, 
tw ¢., of the right of every occupant to declare himself a 
feuar as they call it in Scotland, or irremoveable tenant, 
and his first step, knowing well the sceret intention of his 
chief, was to divide the villages into groups and send a settle- 
ment oflicer into each group, ‘to proceed to each village for the 
purpose of judicially deciding on any claims that might be 
preferred by the ryots, to a permanent bineficial interest 
superior to that of tenants-at-will, an officer having preceded 


working in| 


| him in order to prepare a list of such claimants. The settle- 
ment ollicer having decided judicially each of these claims is 
to form xt onee the permanent record.” This is what the 
Viceroy calls an “inquiry,” it being really a proceeding 
as finally judicial as a decree of the Lord Chancellor defining 
different claims upon a great estate. Of course the villagers, 
well aware that all over the North-West the Government 
has made deliberate war on the landlords,—a war not so 
wicked, but quite as effective, as that waged by the Austrian 
Govermnent in Galicia,—and also aware of Mr. Wingfield’s 
desperate struggle to save the talookdars, jumped to the 
conclusion,—quite justifiable as far as we can see,—that 
Government, having pacified the country through the talook- 
dars, now intended to throw them over. Any amount of 
‘claims, and oaths, and forged papers, aud old men’s evidence 
} was therefore of course forthcoming. It would be forth- 
coming even in England under similar circumstances, and 
the dread of the talookdars that “they would be left owners 
of a fixed rent-eharge and nothing else’? would in a few 
mouths have been realized. Nay, it will be; for Sir Charles 
Weod, though evidently profoundly struck with the iniquity 
of this arrangement, does not venture to cancel it, but only 
| orders it to be suspended “ unless these inquiries have already 
| been carried on to a great extent,” which of course the 
| Viceroy will report they have been; and the revolution will 
‘go on, and Lord Canning’s grand experiment finally suecumb 
‘to a docirinairve theory worked by absolute power with 
logically merciless severity. Lt will not, however, suecumb 
‘peacefully. Onee before we broke up the power of these 
men, broke it utterly and fairly without violating pro- 
mises, and they hurled the population which had ‘ es- 
1 





‘ 


caved theiz tyranny”? at our heads, and cost us two eam- 
pegns, ten thousand European lives, and General Havelock. 
'They will do it again infallibly sooner than sink from their 
1 position into annuilauts despised by the settlement 
officers, who now complain so bitterly of their independenee, 
aud Sir Charles Wood will have the satisfaction of paying the 
bill for a great war caused by a breach of faith which he evi- 
dently pereeives, but is too weak to arrest. 

One word more. It is just possible that among the three 
or four hundred landed gentry in the House of Commons 
there may be one who cares to see that the honour of England 





is not ined even for reasons of benevolence. He will not 
(’ read this blue-book, that would be too much to ask 


mber rature, but if he opens it he will find at page 249 
aiminunte by Sir James Hoge dissenting from the orders of 

the Seeretary of State. Lt ts only four pages long, it cont \ins 
hall the original extracts necessary to the subj ct, and it is, to 
our minds at least, about as open to au answer as a proposi- 
tion of Kuclid. 


THK BANKRUPTCY REPORT. 
FAMILE Select Committee appointed by the House of Commons 
a to examine the working of Lord Westbury’s Bank- 
‘ruptey Act has at least deserved praise for its despatch, and 
| though the report is inmany respects very far from a satisfae- 
tory document, it may give the clue to a very valuable Bill. 
The proposer of the report was Mr. Ayrton, and the alterations 
| Which have been introduced into his resolutions have seareely 
i Committee confined 
itself to simple excision it prospered, for certain of Mr. 
Ayrton’s resolutions entered into matters of detail which were 
scarcely included in its province. But when it came to amend- 
| ment the ordinary result of divided counsels became »pparent. 
The majority were for the system which makes bankruptey a 
| mere method of administering an insolvent’s esiate. Others, 
nd saw that this object might be attained with- 
debtor and some 
attempt at least at making his dise n his debts 
dependent on his eonduct. One or two were for the 
Australian system, no imprisonment for debt, and no bank- 
'ruptey. Some traces of both these last views are to be found 
in the report, but unfortunately the Australian party seems 
to have been mainly influential in crippling the proposals of 
the minority, who were not prepared to make dividend the 
| sole test of an insolvent trader’s integrity. 
| If, however, the report is open to criticism on this side, it 
lhas boldly asserted the principle—which indeed the public 
| has already adopted—that the administration of assets is not 
|} the province of law. The law should decide when and how a 
man may be made a bankrupt, and on what terms he is to 
| have his discharge. But as soon as he is adjudicated a bauke 
rupt his property belongs to his creditors. ‘lo collect and 
divide it is their business and, as experience has proved, their 
jinterest. Insolvent estates have been mere feeding grounds 






iproved his scheme. So long as the 


of sounder views, 
out sacrificing the judicial control of the 
hares fro 
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for official assignees and messengers, and though there is still 
much pleasant pasture before them in the shape of compen- 
sation even annuitants die at last. Henceforth if an 
estate is wasted in the winding-up creditors will have 
to blame themselves, and not the law, and though we do 


not expect them to be hard on the first, they may perhaps , 
spare the last; for the report wisely adopts the Scotch | 


system pure and simple. On adjudication the bankrupt is to 
become a trustee for his creditors until they have met and elected 
a trusice in whom the bankrupt’s property will immediately 
vest. ‘This nominee of the creditors is to wind up and dis- 
tribute the estate subject to the supervision of two of them, 
and is to be pail by them. He is in short their servant. A 


certain watch will be kept on his accounts by the Accountant | 


in Bankruptey also, and if he needs the aid of the law he 
will be able to apply to the Court of Adjudication. This 
system gives satisfac 
common sense. So far as the creditors are 
seems not only to supply their need, but to be content to stop 
there—a great merit in an administrative department. 

We now come to what is a still more important part of a 
system of bankruptey—the mode of dealing with the insol- 
vent debtor. The alterations proposed by the report in this 
part of the law are, we think, less satisfactory. In the first 
place, imprisonment for debt is to be abolished, and instew, 
the creditor who has obtained a judgment for any sum, how- 
ever.small, is to have the power of making his debtor a bank- 
rupt. Arrest will be possible only when the debtor is sus- 
pected of an intention to leave the country. But the power 
of the County-Court judges to commit a debtor who wilfully 
refuses t» pay, or at least to earn the means of paying, is 
apparen'ly not to be interfered with. The bankrupt, on the 
other hand, is to be discharged from his debts when he has 
satisfied the Court of Adjudication that he has made a full 
disclosure and surrender of his assets, and when he has either 
1, in the pound or clse remained uncertificated for 


as 


ra) 


paid 6s. 8 

six years. Finally, all acts which are declared criminal 
in the debtor are to be punishable only in the criminal 
courts. 


The merits of this system, and it must be julged as a 
system, secm to be these :—It in principle substitutes bank- 
ruptcy for imprisonment for debt. 
Gs. Sl. in the pound he will be amenable to the existing 
bankrupt law. 


pauper bankrupts out of the Court. Its faults are that it 


retains imprisonment fur debt in an anomalous form, and so as | 


to affect only the lJabourer,—of ali debtors 


practically 
And it makes the bankrupt’s discharge 


the most excusable. 
depen! 


tions. The one great principle which ought to govern the 
. . 5 . > . ‘. . 5 . . 
policy of the law with reference to an insolvent, is that it is 
for the public interest to take his property for the creditors, 
punish him if he has done wrong, and let him go free, so that 
he may have at least the ordinary inducements to industry. 
If lie is honest and has only been unfortunate or stupid this 


much is his right, for the same reasoning which justifies | 


debtor in the fetters of a crushing debt would 
justify imprisoning him. And, moreover, in these cases some 
share of the blame almost always belongs to the creditors. 
If the debtor has been dishonest, punish him, but leave him free; 
if you do not, you are almost certain to make a confirmed rogue 
of him. 
punish their debtor, their power is limited to two years, and 
they may if they think him honest, grant him an immediate 
discharge. But this report draws an absolute rule—6s. in 
the pound, and you wait six years; 6s. 8d., and you go free 
at once. It is easy to put a dozen cases in which a man 
might pay ouly 3s. or 4s. and yet be absolutely blameless. 
He might be a sleeping partner, or have been an invalid 
for years, or managing a foreign branch, cr robbed by his 
clerks. 
Sibbald, and Co. paid, yet Fauntleroy’s partners are admitted 
to have been entirely deceived. A mere rigid rule of this 
sort is the most crucl of punishments, and still in the true 
sense of the word no punishment at all, for punishment 
implies proportion between the sentence and the offence. It 
is only just to Mr. Dunlop, Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Goschen, and 


ay 
a 


keeping 


Mr. Miller to say that they strenuously opposed this resolution, | 


and that on a subsequent division the term six years as 
opposed to three was only carried by one vote, the numbers 
being 7 to 6. 

Probably, however, the idea was that the rule would keep 
pauper bankrupts from filing petitions. But for this purpose 


tion in Seotland, and is consistent with | 
concerned it | 


It leaves the discharge of | 
the bsukrupt a judicial act, for even when the debtor pays | 


And it makes an effort to keep the crowd of | 


not on his conduct, but on his assets, and keeps him | 
for an inordinately long period in the most hopeless of posi- 


Even in Scotland, where the creditors are suffered to | 


Did the Committee ever ask what dividend Marsh, | 


a, 
| it was quite unnecessary. Abolish arrest for debt, and wh 
should a pauper go tothe Court ? If he does it is probably be. 
cause he wants to turn over a new leaf, as people say, and to 
try and do better for the future. What do the creditors gain b 
keeping him in a position in which it is his interest é, 
spend everything he earns the instant he gets it, and live 
literally from hand to mouth? The true remedy for mere 
applications to be whitewashed is to give up the pedantic 
| theory that no punishment is to be inflicted ona bankrupt 
except through the criminal courts. For all offences against 
the ordinary criminal law, and even for acts which are ip 
themselves necessarily criminal, such as not surrendering to 
his bankruptcy, a man should be tried by a jury. But those 
offences against creditors which are not criminal until bank. 
vuptey has supervened on them should be punished sum. 
}marily by the court which discharges the bankrupt. Bad 
book-keeping, reckless trading, excessive expenditure, gam. 
bling, buying on eredit to sell at a loss for ready money, these 
are things which are no crimes until they are followed by 
| bankruptcy. You may keep no books if you make a fortune, 
and gamble on either turf or Change so as you only win, 
| No jury in the world will ever convict a man of crime for an 
act which when committed may have been perfectly innocent, 
and only became wrongful when the market had turned the 
|wrong way. ‘Take the case of the Board of Trade’s prosecu- 
| tions of merchant captains for wrecking their vessels. Not 
only would no jury ever find them guilty, but there is such 
difficulty in getting unprofessional magistrates to convict that 
the Board of Trade will not prosecute in places where there 
is no stipendiary. The argument that the captain has only 
done what he had done a hundrcd times before with impunity, 
|and what everybody else does every day, is one which the lay 
mind ean never resist. The conclusion at which we arrive is 
that the true principle of dealing with debtors is this, to 
abolish imprisonment for debt in every shape, to give every 
creditor power to make his debtor a bankrupt, to give every 
| debtor power to petition for discharge from his debts, to free 
the bankrupt from debt in return for full discovery and sur- 
render of any property he may have, and to inflict stringent 
summary punishment through the Court of Discharge for mis- 
conduct as a trader. The imprisonment to be for a time not 
exceeding one year, actual fraud to be sent to the ordinary 
criminal tribunals at the discretion of the Court. 

With respect to the constitution of the Court of Bank- 
ruptey itself, the report is not quite intelligible. It proposes 
to abolish the existing Courts in toto. Then it proposes to 
make anew Court for the metropolis, consisting of all the judges 
of equity and common law. ‘This is simply impracticable. 
Even a3 a court of appeal its decisions would want uni- 
formity. Then the committee docs not recommend, but seems 
to imply, that for adjudication and all ordinary business a 
single member of the Court is to sit. Neither the Vice- 
Chancellors nor the julges have time for it. Mr. Ayrton’s 
proposal to have a judge in bankruptcy, with an appeal from 
him vlone to him together with any two equity or common- 
law judges, was intelligible, and perhaps as good a scheme as 
any other. It is also analogous to the constitution of the 
Court of Divoree. We believe, however, that the present 
Court of Appeal, the Lords Justices, are really the only judi- 
cial shoulders which can bear the burden, and we see no 
reason for shifting it. Country cases are to go to the County 
Courts, with a double appeal, first to the single metropolitan 
judge and then to the full Court. But what is the principle 
of this distinction between country and metropolitan cases ? 
Carrying out the principle of totally abolishing imprisonment 
for debt, we should be glad to see all small bankruptcies left 
to the county court judges. If they can deal with all, large 
or small, we see no objection. ‘The appeal would be easily 
settled. Any consistent scheme, however, would work equally 
well, and the law officers of the Crown will have no difficulty 
in devising one. The report will not help them much. 

Lastly, the Committee make a few recommendations on the 
subject of deeds of assignment which are to bind all creditors. 
They are simply these, —that such deeds are to be registered in 
the Court which would have had jurisdiction if the debtor had 
been made a bankrupt, and that it shall decide whether the deed 
is duly executed and valid; and that no creditor who has not 
signed is to be bound until every creditor who has sigued has 
proved his debt, and unless the deed provides for the distri- 
bution of all the debtor’s estate equally among all the 
‘creditors; nor even then till the debtor has paid 6s. 8d. in 
the pound, or six years have elapsed from the date of the 

deed. Of these all seem unexceptionable. Even the last is 
‘not, we think, unreasonable where the debtor escapes a 
| judicial examination of his conduct. It seems too much to 
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allow a majority of creditors to compel a dissentient minority 


to accept less than a third of their debt asa full discharge, 
unless the latter have some effective guarantee that the 
debtor has made a complete surrender of his assets. 





THE MURDER OF RICHARD GIBSON. 

N the 30th ult. Jane Smith, a lodginghouse-keeper of 
Yarmouth, was tried in Norwich ‘for feloniously slay- 
jing” Martha Turner, a weak-minded girl in her serviee. It 
was proved that the poor girl had been treated with atrocious 
cruelty, beaten repeatcdly witha riding-whip, frightened with 
threats of trausporiation, and worked to death, but the legal 
case rested chiefly upon another point in the charge. Mrs. 
Smith as mistress was bound to provide her servant with 
food and lodging good enough to sustain life, and she did not 
do it. Martha Turner was left to sleep on damp bricks 
thinly covered with a straw mattress, and so deliberately kept 
without food that on one occasion she had nothing for three 
days, begged morsels from the butcher, ate offal and fish-gills, 
swept crumbs from the floor, and at last died of a disease 
caused by hunger and exposure to the damp. The jury found 
her mistress guilty, and but for a legal point as to the 
obligation to maintain a servant after the contract had expired, 
she would by this time have been sentenced to a long term of 
penal servitude. There was no want of means, the mistress 
and auother servant being well-fed, while Martha Turner was 
dying of want; but the case in itself, horrible as it is, 
would call for little remark, such cruelty being as exceptional 
as the weuk-minded terror which induced a healthy girl to 
submit to it even for a week. We have noticed it here because 
of its singular bearing upon a tragedy of equally receat 

occurrence and of far greater public importance. 

On the 9th of July last year a man named Richard Gibson, 
only forty years of age, but not healthy, was admitted into 
St. Giles’s Workhouse, where he had often been before. It 
was found in October that he was suffering from scurvy, and 
he was removed from the regular wards to the infirmary, 
which it appears is not a hospital with clean beds, attentive 
nurses, and skilled attendance, but a cellar, with eighteen 
iron beds in it, so dark that a window had to be taken out 
before the jury could see the body, and so crowded that when 
full each patient has only 500 feet of air laden with stench 
and the exhalations of the sick. There is no convenience of any 
kind which can be used by a patient unable to move beyond 
the room, there are two nurses, who, as was proved in 
evidence, sel/ dinners to the patients, but never report the 
starvation which induces those patients to purchase, and 
there are two doctors, neither of whom have ever protested 
against the use of the “ward.” In a corner of this pesti- 
ferous hole, utterly unfit for the sick and choked with the 
miasma of human ordure, the wretched man was laid down 
on the 27th of October, an! there till the Sth of February, 
three entire months, he lay slowly rotting to death. During 
the whole time he was never attended by either doctor, the 
senior stating he never heard of him, and the assistant pass- 
ing his bed every day without, as the post-mortem skowed, 
ever secing him so much as cleaned. On that day he 
managed tu give twopence, obtained from a niece who came to 
dress his sores, to a fellow pauper to attend on him, cut his 
hair, and make him a little clean. ‘This man, Felix John 
Magee, had not yet been starved by the workhouse authorities 
into helpless acquiescence in torture, perhaps beeause he was 
Irish, and he used the twopence to buy the means of writing 
a letter to Sir Thomas Henry, the chief magistrate. That 
letter we give en'ire, merely premising that it seems to us, 
after a careful perusal of six or seven columns of the verbatim 
report published in Zhe West End News, a moderate and 
indecd under-toned statement of the bare facts of the case :— 


“Sir,—I wish to bring under your notice the case of a pauper 
named Richard Gibson, at present an inmate of St. Giles’s Work- 
house, 47 Ward. Ilis disease is seurvy, and through weakness he 
has been unable to wait on himself, and therefore bas been in- 
hwnanly neglected. On Sunday morning he asked me to wash 
his face, and he would give me twopenee. I took it, for it enabled 
me to write. L washel him, and sucha sight of suffering may I 
never see again. Ile was covered from the crown of the head to 
the soles of the feet with scabs an] sores. He had sores on the 
back, and his legs are in a shocking state from neglect. I have 
never seen them dresse] siuce I have been in the ward, and I ean 
say on oath that they have not, and so will others. The bed he 
lies on has not been made for five nights. It is an iron bedstead, 
with wool laths for the bottom, with no mattress, in a dark 
corner of this underground ward, and it is only through part of 
the day that you can discern his features. On Sunday when | 
washed him I took out of his head a half-pint of scabs. His hair 





is unusually long, and was matted from constantly lying in bed, 
and his hands were as it were enamelled with his own soil. It 
was an cighth of an inch thick on the palm of his hand and 
fingers, for I see no night-stool and bed-pan in this ward. Sir, I 
hope you will send an officer as soon as you can, for should he die 
the ends of justice would be evaded. If the officer keeps the 
object of his visit a seeret I will be able to get the under nurse and 
idler to own to it themselves. He is now delirious, and cannot 
last long, and if he dies the proof of guilt will be removed.—l 
remain, your obedient servant, FeLix Jonn MAGEE.” 


We are almost ashamed to reprint a document so horrible in 
its plainness, but there are occasions on which one must re- 
press one’s taste as an inhuman impulse. The magistrate 
immediately sent a warrant officer to the workhouse who saw 
Gibson, and testified in the coroner’s court with gencrous 
vehemence to the accuracy of Magce’s description, which in- 
deed was patent to the jury as they gazed at the body. His 
visit created a consternation ; a magistrate with a handle to 
his name interfering to see that a pauper was kept alive! it 
was indecent, but sull inquiries were unpleasant things, and 
Gibson was carried away to an upper and better-ventilated 
ward. Even then he was not cleaned, for he died in the 
state described by the surgeon deputed to make the post- 
mortem examination. ‘ The hair,’ testifies that gentleman, 
Mr. J. 8S. Beale, “of the head was matted throughout, and 
swarming with vermin, the nostrils closed up with filth, the 
beard one mass of filth and vermin, also swarming over the 
face, chest, and neck. The whole surface of the body was 
dirt-stained, scabby, and covered with vermin.” The man 
in fact, though afflicted with a disease which of all others 
demands cleanliness for its cure, had been allowed by the 
workhouse officials—master, nurse, and doctor—to die for 
three months slowly of rottenness in a corner of a dark cellar on 
a mattress which gave him sores. It was attempted at the 
inquest to prove that Gibson was very dirty, which, as he 
could not move without help, is exceedingly probable, and 
that he disliked being cleaned or shaved, but it is certain 
that he paid money to have it done, that Magee, a fellow- 
pauper, did it for him, and that it was not done even when 
on the surgeon's statement he was carried upstairs “ too weak 
to resist.” We utterly disbelieve in his reluctance, except 
so far as it was the peevish expression of the hopeless- 
ness of a dying man, but granting that it existed, what 
then? There was not a wish the poor wretch could 
have formed on carth which these people would not have 
summarily overruled, but this one to die of dirt it seems 
they felt themselves obliged to concede, compelled to allow, 
though every day they fling the casual poor, who would 
rather be moderately dirty than take trouble, against their will 
into baths. The defence is simply an afterthought, aud the 
whole evidence proves to a demonstration that in the middle 
of London, in one of its largest workhouses, there is an under- 
ground hospital in which a pauper may be left to rot slowly 
through three long months to death, and no one paid by the 
establishment will interfere, and every one will on inquiry 
defend the system and his or her own procedure with a cyni- 
cism worse cyen than the neglect itself. 

Now we want to know where is the difference between the 
moral obligation enforced so rigidly aud so justly against Mrs. 
Smith and the one which ought to press upon these workhouse 
officials, and more especially upon the master? That person 
stands practically in the exact relation to sickly paupers which 
Mrs. Smith held towards the weak-minded girl she starved, 
and why shonld not the duties of the position be equally 
recognized by law? Martha Turner begged scraps ot food 
about to be given to the dogs to supply her ravenous hunger, 
and Gibson gave the uurse pennies to get enough to eat. 
Martha Turner was kept on one occasion three days without 
fuod. Gibson, though dying of an exhausting discase, was so 
kept for sixteeu hours every day for the three months he 
lingered. Nothing was ever given him from four in the 
evening to cight next day, there was no night nurse, and his 
niece brought him rags because those supplied by the work- 
house were ‘lke canvass.” His wounds were never 
dressed, there were not in the house specially set apart and 
organized to relieve the suffering of the poor even dogs 
to lick the sores of an English Lazarus, And when the 
man is dead, killed by a neglect which we do not know how 
to distinguish from wilfulness, a jury mects, forces out a 
window to sce the spot where he lay, returns a verdict of 
death “uceelerated by parochial neglect ”’—accelerated ! the 
man was forty, and had only scurvy—and—that is all. 
Nothing further will be done in the matter, the master, on 
whom, say the official witnesses, “ rests the whole responsi- 
bility,” will not even be tried, the beds in the cellar will be 
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filled again with other poor wretches in need of good vent tila 
tion, the witnesses who told the truth will be harassed, the 
witnesses who testified to the perfection of all workhouse 

arrangements will be petted, and everybody will be happy 
till some other pauper chooses with the spitefulness natural to 
paupers to die of neglect and vermin. And then we are told 
with pitying su: prise that poor men are unreasonable, that they 
will rather starve than enter a workhouse where everything is 
provided, snd m-mbers of Parliament talk with horror of the 
sufferings of [rish peasants who, if they starve, at least starve 
in a hut which is not alatrine, and with sympathizing faces 
rounl them. 

We are tired of suggesting preventives ¢ 
this, but we have one question to ask. There are at least 
thirty members of say mt who can be trusted to talk by 
tlic hour on any question of foreign policy, or injury done to 


gainst crimes like 





the country by a serntiolhn of the game laws, or Irish 
grievances, or the state of Hamilton Place. Is there not one 
who will make it his business to keep his eye on such cases 
a3 these, to state them to the House, to make Mr. Villiers 
feel that a murder of this kind isa bore to him, to coerce the 
department in‘o severity towards its underlings by sheer 
weariness of the Parliamentary consequences which will 
follow indifferenco? [1 is the busiaess, we know, of a 


member, but who expeets a metropolitan member 
busivxess except conciliate vestries, and make 
thes about the virtues and rights of the ‘ people” 
1 are consequently not put to rot in cellars ? 
the member who takes up the 
just as readily as we ean, and if 


metropolitan 
to any 
a de “7 ¢ 
imbecile spec 
who pay rafes, an 
The field is perfectly open, 
cause ean obtain information 
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GO 





he is once known to have taken it up, such masses of facts 
will flow is on him as will, if they do not first break his 
heart, mike him muster of the department. And when he is, 
let it be his fir-t task to see that the obligation we enforce so 
earefully against the employers of the p or shall also be 
enforced against the men whom we in mockery call their 


‘e ardion 
guardiihs, 
re) 


THISTLETUW ALLE. 


ibis, 





EXE have no been fortunate enough to meet with George 

} Y Eliot's ‘Dinah, or anything at all like her. Twice the 
p it writer has heard a woman preach,—onee as a boy, when 
an amiable old Quaker lady aceustomed to address assemblies got 
horself unfortunately into a pulpit, and was so put out by that novel 
position that she fost, we will not say the ‘dea (for there was none), 
but the state of mind, whatever that was, which was essential to the 
production of hortatery periods, and her husband had to ascend 
visibly into the pulpit before the eyes of the congregation to extri- 


eate her hy comfortable assurances of undiminished conjugal affee- 





tion from thai intellectual or unintellectual dilemma. Again, last 
Sunday we had privilege of witnessing apparently a much 
less unsuccessful specimen of feminine eloquence in which no vir 
ex machin? was called in to assist at the tying together of a broken 
clue, But the experiment, smoothly as it ran, rather confirmed our 
hoyi ression of the disqualifications of women as preachers, only 
whs ineere regret at what seemed an unfortunate and mis- 
taken « of religious earnestness for the cruel glee with which 
honghtl ‘hoolboys are too apt to gloat over a visible moral 
ertasirophe to their fellow-creatures. We should be the last to deny 
to women who po s any unique power of touching the hearts 
of others the right to seerifice private feelings to the appeal of 


But Thistlethwaite does not, as far as we could 


Mrs. 
jiige, exc any 


and cert: 


raf 


such power at all. 
in her own way very much in earnest, of 
man of the same mental 


reise Being a woman, and a pretty 







woman, ily 
* much better than a 


The little lecture- 


course she ** draws 
qualitications as herself. room which calls itself 
the Marylebone Institute was crowded to excess half an hour 
before Mrs. ‘Thistlethwaite began, and 
chiefly, we say, of the shopkeepers of the neighbourhood, 
—not consisting led their 
way into the bad air and bare standing-room of the place if 
they looked forward to receiving a spiritual influence of no small 
power. A 
counteract 
phere, which 
close and 


Whether 


et a motley assemblage, 
should . 
more of men than of women,—struge 
as 
strong spiritual influence was certainly desirable to 
the very depressing physical influence of the atmos- 
had that human flavow peculiar to the 
ill-ventilated of the non-bathing classes. 
the audience satisfied with their spiritual fare 
Everything was decorously done, 
merely sightseers, but 

visible, and we 
whether any was possible. Earnestness in a woman 
affects one painfully. It is impossible 


highly 
bedrooms 
were 


it was not very easy to say. 
and none of them acted as if they were 
no deep religions impre 
doubt 
without power, 


ssion of any kind was 





feeling obliged to her for her entreaties —quite impossible inet 
oneself against her solicitudes as we should against a pertinacioug 
man’s,—that gentleman’s, for instance, who thanked God at un. 
necessary length for the power of Mrs. Thistlethwaite’s sermon and 
prayed for ‘ our sister's” welfare after she had finished. Somehow, 
though she breaks through so much stronger a custom in order 
to be able to importune us, it is impossible to feel her spiritual 
importunities mere impertinences. But for that very reason a 
woman’s spiritual solicitude and persistence when she fails to touch 
your feelings are more distressing. It is in some sense almost 
like receiving an offer from a woman, and not being able to 
reciprocate the feelings it expresses. 

Mrs. ‘Thistlethwaite is, we need scarcely say, a very narrow 
Evangelical. She explained in her introductory prayer that if 
there were any there led thither by an idle curiosity to see a poor 
lost soul on whom God had taken mercy, she trusted that idle 
curiosity might be ‘ solemnized’ into a deeper feeling before the 
service was over. This was the first stroke on that chord, but it 
was by no means the last ; there was throughout, that painful harp- 
ing on a thin string, that vibrating cagerness without force or 
breadth, that flickering impetuosity, that chain of vagrant associa- 
tions sending off branches allusively in all directions from the one 
reiterated entreaty to abandon self-righteousness and accept the 
atoning blood of Christ but ever returning to the same point with- 
out finishing the other train of suggestion,—in a word, that reedy 
wail of conscientious spiritual effort, desiring to feel itself 
divinely authorized, and not quite succeeding in the attempt, 
which must, have made every one sad who listened thoughtfully. 
To be conscious of a voluble flow of weak entreaty, and to recog- 
nize the impossibility of meeting it half-way by any act of will 
vhatever, is one of the most melancholy of human experiences, 
At the Thistlethwaite gave out a hymn 
beginning, ‘* I do believe, I will believe,” with spasmodic accentua- 
tion of the ‘do’ and ‘ will,’ in which she entreated all her audience 
with almost feverish eagerness to join, evidently under a helpless 
kind of impression that it was an ‘ easy lesson’ in belief, that if we 
would only repeat the words with sufficient emphasis, we should 
manage the act of belief in time. And this was expressive of 
the whole service. Mrs. Thistlethwaite impressed us as entirely 
destitute of any power to reach the deeper springs of faith in the 
human heart, and as compelled to make up for that deficiency by 
nagging at the souls of her audience. 

The truth is that a woman, in 
religious influence, must, we take it, have much of the mystie in 
her as well as a rare simplicity of nature. Mrs. Thistlethwaite 
has nothing of the mystie in her, and, though sincere enough, has 
not a rare simplicity of nature. She is a little of an actress in her 
elocution, and in reading the hymn gave the note of admiration 
after ‘ashamed of Jesus!’ with something that we almost felt to be 
a pert pitch of indignation, and when she came to the end of the 
hymn where the prayer is breathed that ‘ Christ be not ashamed 
of me!’ she sank her voiee to a theatric whisper, and disap- 
peared behind some one else during the singing with too dramatic 
effect. We felt immediately that there was none of that 
dreaminess her nature which alone could completely save 
a woman in such a position from awkward self-consciousness, and 
so it certainly proved. Even in prayer she could not help citing 
her authority to prove to God her familiarity with His word,— 
**as Thou hast told us in the 17th Psalm ” she said, in speaking of 
“awaking up after God's likeness,”’—and this was only one of 
many indications how little she ever lost herse// in the the sughts of 
the Bible, how intent she was upon correct citation. ‘The heavy, 
almost laughing mouth, and 
1! told of a nature sutliciently 


steel 





end of her sermon Mrs. 


order to exercise any great 


an 


} \ 
about 


drooping eyelids, the small, flexible 
the quick, toss:y movement of her head, a 
excitable, but not in the direction of cither quictism or nysticism. 
show dt Mrs. ‘Thistle- 

elts in theology only so far 


sermon hat 
ich del 


‘transaction by whieh the soul 


Subsequently the whole of the 
thwaite be 
asit reveals a 
is extricated from an apparently hopeless dilemma at a great price. 
She did not dwell on the divine love in its daily communion with 
human weakness,—she gloated over the ‘* fountain filled with blood 
from Inmanuel’s veins,” according to the revolting phraseology of 
oneof her hymns, till the healing of the great Physician sounded 


ongs to the school wh 


inysterious and giganti 


' almost like a physiological rather than a spiritual process, and the 


| whole air was filled with arterial 


' thisschool of St. Pau! 


to help | 


and ensanguined images. ‘The 
preacher took a long passage out of Luke ending with the parable of 
the Good Samaritan as her text, so that we had at first some hope we 
might be spared the usual caricature and mans current amongst 
I's doctrine of the Atonement, but it was soon 
led the whole passage as 6 wing directly on 


evident that she regar: 
She began at once with stating that all 


the dogma in question. 
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are equally sinful, the baby just horn as sinful as the worst sinner, 
andall equally in need of redemption. If we asked how this could 
be just, she replied that Gol needed no justification for what He 
did. When the Queen writes a letter about railways, do we expect 
her to justify her course? We fear we do, and if not, we fear 
Mrs. Thistlethwaite’s argument would only prove that God is not 
naturally the object of love for any better reason than because He 
is sO powerful, and so cut the whole ground of faith from under 
her feet. However, that conceded, she proceeded to lay down 
that as God has willeLit so, we all need relemption, and no works 
or fame of our own, not even the mightiest works of the mightiest 
writers, “like Macaulay’s, for instance,” will be of any use to the 
goul that is not saved by Christ’s blood, Here was the mystery 
of redemption, the ‘* things hid from the wise and prudent,”—like 
Macaulay, —‘* and revealed unto babes.” ‘Then followed the ques- 
tion of the lawyer who stood up and ‘‘ tempted” or tried Christ, 
asking, ‘* Master, what shall I do to be saved?” Mrs. Thistle- 
thwaite was very hard upon this lawyer and knew all about him, 
—much more than the Evangelist appeared to know. It was 
a matter of “perfect indifference to him, rerrecr indiffer- 
ence,” she reiterated, what answer Christ would make ; he only put 
the question in the vanity of indolent curiosity. She appeared to 
draw this large inference from his calling Christ *‘ master’ only, 
remarking that Judas called Him master and never * Lord,’ and 
she called attention to the more reverential address of ‘ good 
master’ of the rich young man whom Jesus loved. This was hard 
upon the lawyer, and she was yet harder upon him before she had 
done with him. His ‘ What shal! I do?’ was self-rightcousness,— 
he supposed he could d> something to save himself. Our Lord 
answered him so fully in order, said Mrs. Thistlethwaite glibly, 
that He might **damn hii out of his own mouth,”—which is 
surely introducing hypothetical and supererogatory damnation into 
the Bible very gratuitously indeed. Could she, we thought, be really 
so anxious about our souls, when she was so willing to damn—alto- 
gether hypothetically—this unfortunate lawyer about whom we 
know nothing, and, in doing so, to attribute a purely fanciful harsh- 
ness toour Lord? Perhaps she was after all; but had in her own 
mind identified this lawyer on account of the equivocal word 
“tempt” with something very evil indeed. ‘Then she commented 
with great severity on his ‘* willingness to justify himself” in ask- 
ing ** Who is my neighbour?” and told an irrelevant story of a 
young man, an acquaintance of hers, who maintained he had 
fulfilled the whole Law, and who afterwards, as she recounted 
eagerly.—not cruelly, but with dogmatic eagerness,—showed 
what his self-righteousness was worth by falling into open sin. 
And then she gave her interpretation of the story of the good 
Samaritan. The good Samaritan was not a Samaritan after all, 
he was only a form of our Lord Himself, because the Jews had 
taunted Him with being a Samaritan and having a devil. The 
robbed traveller was the lost soul of whom the minis- 
ters of the Law, the priest and Levite, would and could not 
The good Samaritan was Christ, who poured in the oil 
wine of His own blood, and provided for the saved 
afterwards at His own cost. Nothing good could have 
The gool Samaritan was meant 


man, 


aid. 
and 
soul 
been done by any human being. 
to be a type of real goodness, and therefore was not a human 
being, but the incarnate Son of God. The * go and do likewise ” 
to the lawyer was pure irony in Christ,—meant to show the absolute 
impossibility of man’s doing likewise without being first redeemed ; 
—they were the words which ‘damned the lawyer out of his 
own mouth.” <A shocking parody, as it seemed to us, of the most 
beautiful of our Lord's parables! 

Such, illustrated with many readings out of the Epistle to 
the Romans, was Mrs. Thistlethwaite’s It was not 
eloquent, it was wholly devoid of tenderness, and as we have 
shown, full of harsh unfeminine constructions of the Gospel. It 
It was fluent, eager, excitable, 


sermon. 


was very far from powerful. 


variable, diverging occasionally into sharp, thin controver- 
sialism, as when she denounced our Church for hanging 


up the tables of the Law over the altar as if they could 
save any man, and explained that she must do so whether it gave 
offence or not, nay, even “if a hundred cannons were pointed at 
me," —a very But 
on the whole, though an expression of the religion of those who 


wild supposition indeed, Mrs. Thistlethwaite. 


love strong excitements, who have been saved themselves ‘so as by 
fire,’ the service was not exciting, but melancholy,—sincere 
enough, but a thin, conscious, treble of appeal, full of a woman’s 
weakness and a woman’s logic, yet without a woman’s religious 
tenderaess and warmth of feeling. 





POLITICAL PROPHECIES. 

(FUAT fascinating form of intellectual gambling guessing by 
rule is not confined to interpreters of the Apocalypse or the 
disciples of Galland Spurzheim. ‘There is scarcely a public man who 
has not at some time or other risked his reputation by a prophecy 
more or less distinct which the result has proved more or less 
erroneous, and the mass of mankind has a permanent hankering 
after such utterances, which no amount of argument or ridicule is 
suilicient to root out. There is hardly a country in the world 
except England in which some rhythmical saying or oracular text 
utterly without visible warrant is not current, and exercises some 
considerable influence over public opinion, An old tralition tha: 
the advent of the Russians was prophesiel before the Greek 
Empire fell takes much of the heart out of the Turks, and th» 
Hindoos during the mutiny obtained a real aceoss of courage from 
the two doggrel lines which assigned to the Company a hundre | 
years and one of rule. Oddly enough that prediction, which the 
writer heard himself in 1852, was fulfilled, like most prophecies, as 
to the letter, though not as to the spirit, for the Company was 
abolished one hundred and one years after Plassey, though the 
British rule grew stronger and more secure. ‘The German 
peasantry hope still for the advent of the Redbearded Emperor 
of the West who is to restore to them their unity and com- 
menee a millennial reign, and a prophecy that Napoleon's 
heir should yet rebuild Napoleon's throne visibly smoothed the 
way for the election of 1848 and the eon) d'vtat of 2nd December, 
1852. England, inhabited by a people without traditions, is 
singularly devoid of such legends, but we doubt if even the educa- 
tel would read a prophecy of national disaster said to have been 
just discoverel with entire contempt. The notion that prophecy 
of the secular kind has occasionally been fulfilled, that there is in 
some men a power apart from and beyond insight, having no con- 
nection with mere ability, operating from without instead of within, 
is rooted in the popular imagination, if not in the popular habit of 
thought, and will be as little disturbed by this article as by any 
of the logical demonstrations by which it has been so often assailed. 
‘The idea, which is in itself one very foreign to the English mind, 
a mind which has never invented a theory of second sight or worried 
itself with precautions against the evil eye, seems to spring from 
three separate causes, two of which are reasonable. ‘The first is 
the habit kept up by the clergy of wringing mo lern meanings out of 
the prophetical Scriptures. Of course if we once believe that the 
Creator really revealed to Jewish poets not only the great 
truths of His policy towards the world,—which is quite in accord- 
ance with analogy, He having revealed other truths indubitably to 
other great minds,—but the minute facts of modern history, such, 
for instance, as the rise of Napoleon or the accession of his nephew 
any aceuracy of prediction becomes possible. Cloudy as the 
utterances are it may still be within the scope of human intellect to 
discover their precise meaning, an] of course when the meaning of a 
divine utterance is once made clear any further discussion is waste 
of words. If Fleming's marvellous guess that the fleur-de-lis shoul | 
be abolished by a man born in a Mediterranean island, that this man 
should fill the world with his fame, that he should be dethroned, 
and that his dynasty should revive was anything else than a guess, 
why of course cadit questio. ‘The belief in predictions becomes as 
reasonable as the belief in geological hypotheses, an] the only 
thing required is certainty that the pre liction is an accurate ren- 
dering of a divine statement. As the majority of English ten- 
pounders believe in their hearts that the Book of Daniel and the 
Apocalypse were really written to help them in guesses about the 
future of the fractions of the world callel England and France, 
this cause operates to produce faith in predictions more than any 
other. The second is the idea, almost universal, that certain 
secular predictions have been from time to time fulfilled, an idea 
repeated for ages, in spite alike of presuinption and evidence. We 
venture to say that in the whole range of historie literature there 
is not one solitary instance of a true preliction, 7. ¢., a forecast of 
the future beyond the range of induction, which has been exretly 
fulfilled, but the masses believe that there has, and no man ever 
proves a negative to popular satisfaction. Driven to bay they 
will pro luce twenty prophecies which seem to them genuine pre- 
dictions, but which are neither- more nor less than splendid intel- 
lectual inductions. ‘They cannot see that, any more than a savage 
can see that the receipt of a telegram involves no miracle, and 
will quote a mere effort of the reasoning faculty as a proof that 
man can foresee through a power which is something not directly 

of God, yet higher than human reason. 
This, the confusion between prediction and induction, is we con- 
ceive the very root, and so to speak justification, of the popular 
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theory. ‘The mass of men know so little, are so unaccustomed to 
follow out any fact to its consequences, that the foresight of those 
who do strikes them as almost miraculous. The letter, for instance, 
of the Marquis de Montcalm just disiiterred by Carlyle will, we 
have no doubt, strike numbers of his realers as an instance of pure 
prediction. It is undoubtedly onzof the most remarkable instauces 
of political induction which has of late appeared, really elevates 
one’s idea of the power which may reside in statesmen’s minds. 
The Marquis was writing to a cousin in France on the 24th of 
August, 1759, a few days before Wolfe, aided by the good-will of 
all the thirteen colonies, ha:l wrested Quebee from France, and says 
the Marquis, ‘‘I shall lose Quebec, and France disippears from 
this continent, if Wolfe knows his business, but the defeat will be 
worth more to my country than a victory. Of all men in the 
world the English are the most impatient of obedience, but if the 
English of Europe are so, much more are the English of America. 
One great section of these colonists are the children of men who 
expatriated themselves in those times of trouble when Old England, 
a prey to divisions, was assailed in its privileges and rights, and 
went out to America to seek a land where they could live and die 
free and almost independent, and their children have not degene- 
rated from the republican sentiments of their fathers. Others are 
children of the enemies of all control, all subjection, whom the Go- 
vernment had transported for their crimes; others, again, are a heap 
made up of the different nations of Europe, and hold to Old England 
neither by heart nor fecling; all as a general matter care neither 
about the King nor Parliament of England . . . Each province 
would long since have formed an independent little republic, but 
for the fear of seeing France at their gates. Masters for masters 
they prefer their countrymen to strangers, taking the while as 
their maxim to obey just as little as they can. But when Canada 
has been conquered, aud the colonists and halituxs are one people, 
on the first occasion that England touches their interests, do you 
think, my dear cousin, the colonists will obey? What have they to 
fear in revolting? I am so sure of what I say that I would not 
allow ten years after the conquest of Canada for its accomplishment.” 
There is the occurrence, the mole of the occurrence, and almost the 
ime of the occurrence clearly predicted, and yet it is visibly ouly 
an induction. Very great brain, deep insight into the past, wide 
knowledge of the facts of the present, a passionless judgment, a 
habit of relying on great streams of cause rather than minute causes, 
were necessary to produce such a prediction, but still it was only a 
thoughtful deduction from facts now as patent to us as they then 
were to the soldier-statesman who, being unsuccessful, has been 
so nearly forgotten. In the same way a still more wonderful 
utterance, that of John Brown upon thescaffold, was not a predic- 
tion, but an induction from long observance of the policy which 
governs the world. ‘I am sure,” said the grand old man,— 
perhaps the only American who passing to the scaffold could have 
kissed a negro child, not from benevolence, but from love,— 
“that Iam of more use to hang than for any other purpose.” 
Slavery culminated as he breathed his last, and it was in its 
hour of triumph that John Brown saw, almost as prophets sce, 
that in his death was the doom he had given his life to hasten, yet 
even then we cannot say his insight was more than the just induc- 
tion which a man like him, who believed firinly in the immediate 
government of the Almighty, would draw from the events around 
him. Whether in the immediate presence of such a death, rendered 
easy by the recollections of such a life, the natural power of the man's 
brain might not be exalted beyond all the precedents of his career 
it is not for us to decide, but the brain, whatever its power, 
certainly exerted itself upon a deduction from visible facts. 

But what, then, is the limit of induction? Is it not conceivable 
that as there have been men in whom the faculty of memory is deve- 
loped to an extent miraculous to those less gifted, so there may be 
other men in whom imaginative reason may be developed in a degree 
which amounts to the power of prophecy, of prediction apparently 
independent of basis in existing facts ? We cannot of course deny 
that assumption. Even the foreknowledge of the Deity may be 
expressed in a scientific formula, That the Being who can see 
the consequence which, under the laws He himself has made, 
must spring from every fact, should foresee those consequences 
is inevitable, and we can conceive of man rising to a knowledge 
of data and of laws so wide as to involve in a limite] degree the 
possession of the same attribute. But that degree of knowledge 


is conceivable only with the imagination, is not existing, least of 
all exists in the kingdom of politics. To fureknow the faintest 
political change distant any length of time a politician must 
have data which are as utterly beyond his grasp as the laws which 
make his own heart beat or give to drags their potency. He 
must know not only the habitual power of ordinary motives 





operating amidst vast numbers, but the effect individual genius 
may have on that operation,—not only the circumstances 
controlling nations, but those which affect individuals. So long as 
his prediction can be affected only by the operation of the great 
laws which guide humanity he may be right, for they are ascertain. 
able, but the moment the great web is shot with the lights of in. 
dividual action he becomes nearly powerless. Montcalm perceived 
that great causes visible to all men would induce the colonists to 
resist pressure from England for English interests, and believe} 
from his experience of human nature that the pressure would 
speedily come, but set Montcalm to predict the course which 
France would follow on the death of Napoleon. He would haye 
to ascertain first the relative strength of opinions in France, and 
then the comparative capacity of the Generals and the Parisians 
who hold them, then the position of those powers to each other 
at the probable time of the occurrence, then the time itself, and 
finally the exact condition of the weather at the hour when action 
would become necessary. There is, we fully admit, no such thing 
as accident. It is perfectly conceivable that a being lower than 
a Deity might attain the capacity to understan1 accurately al} 
the data we have mentioned, to predict to a second, for exvmple, 
the time at which thevital energy of the Emperor must be exhausted, 
but it is infinitely improbable that any human being should at 
this time possess any such knowledge. A man of large informa- 
tion and minute knowledge of France, without bias, or prejudice, 
or interest, and with a coldly-bright imagination—imagination 
like De Toequeville’s—might of course give a guess which, sup- 
posing his calculation as to time tolerably correct, and France in 
the meanwhile to produce no erratic genius, and the weather to 
be of the ordinary kind, and no Providence or, as we call it, 
accident to intervene, might approximate to the truth, but that is 
all. A great statesman may make a general prediction worth 
listening to, because he simply points out the drift of currents 
which he sees and other people do not see, but as to a particular 
prediction he is as blind asa ploughboy. He has no data on 
which to employ his power. When Mr. Disraeli says, as he is 
understood to say, that the next great movement in England will 
be produced by a spasm of mental exaltation, either religious o2 
social, among working-men, he is worth listening to, for he is 
speaking from evidence present to his mind, but suppose he were 
to predict the moment of an opponent’s death? Somebody or 
other has this week sent us a whole pamplilet full of ** prophe- 
cies,” as he calls them, all of which are conceitedly-clever in- 
ductions from visible facts, and as such worth the ten minutes 
we have expended on their perusal, but suppose he informed the 
world of the price of Consols this day twelvemonth, or the first 
ten lines of the first leader in to-morrow’s Times! ‘That would 
be a prediction, his is only an induction. ‘The value therefore of 
a political prophecy depends, like that of a political argument, 
mainly on the capacity of the man who utters it, and who sees 
with his mental eyes the consequences of certain events just as 
other men see the causes of them. The faculty is a rarer one, and 
is sometimes found, like capacity for music, in men from whom the 
casual observer would expect nothing, but it is none the less an 
objective exercise of the brain. ‘The vague idea current among 
certain classes that there is more than this, that it is given to some 
men to see the future without mental calculation, without reckon- 
ing up data, is a superstition merely. 


THE GRAHAMS OF MON'TROSE.—(THE GREAT 
MARQUIS.) 

AMES GRAIIAM, who succeeded his father as fifth Earl of 
Montrose, was born some day in the year 1612. We need 

not trouble ourselves with Scot of Scotstarvet’s statements that his 
mother consulted witches at his birth, or that he ate a toad when 
he was a sucking-child. ‘The latter fact (told also of the Regent 
Morton), it is humorously suggested by his energetic biographer, 
Mr. Mark Napier, might well pass for ‘an allegorical or cynical 
allusion to his having rashly swallowed the Scottish Covenant 
when a young man.” Young James Graham lost his mother in 
April, 1618, and so was left entirely to the charge of his father 
and of a private tutor at Glasgow, whence he was transferred to 
the University of St. Andrew's in January, 1627, carrying with 
him (his tutor especially notes) Raleigh's History of the World, the 
book particularly recommended by the Protector Cromwell to the 
attention of his son Richard. After his father’s death he seems 
to have been chiefly under the care of his sister Lady Margaret, 
and her husband Lord Napier. While at college young Montrose 
appears to have been an eager, if not a laborious student. Xeno- 
phon, Seneca, Buchanan, Lucan, Cesar’s Commentaries, and (Quintus 
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Curtius were among the books he certainly studied, and in the 
latter three he has left characteristic entries, which show that his 
mind was already filled with the ambition of high achievements 
and unrivalled pre-eminence. In his Casar we find the lines :— 


* Though Cwsar’s paragon I cannot be, 
Yet shall I soar in thoughts as high as he.” 


And in his Quintus Curtius:— 


“As Philip's noble son did still disdain 

All but the dear applause of merited fame, 

And nothing harboured in that lofty brain 

But how to conquer an eternal name ; 

So great attempts, heroic ventures, shall 

Advance my fortune, or renown my fall.” 
He seems to have been still more eager and earnest in out-of-door 
exercises and amusements than in his studies, and the latter were 
probably valued by him only in so far as they had a bearing on 
the active purposes of life. ‘The entries in his accounts given by 
Mr. Napier (to whom we are indebted for the substance of our 
present sketch) show that the young Earl at this period of his 
life was open-handed and kindly disposed. In the third year of 
his college life, when he was only seventeen, he became the hus- 
band of Lady Margaret Carnegie, youngest daughter of David, 
Lord Kinnaird, subsequently created Earl of Southesk, whose 
residence, Kinnaird Castle, was not far from Old Montrose. ‘The 
young lady, it is said, had been wooed by the young Master of 
Airlie, but deserted by him in consequence of his horse stumb- 
ling or refusing to cross a ford on his way to Kinnaird Castle to 
propose for her hand. It is probable that when her father pro- 
posed to her young Montrose as a substitute for her faithless 
lover the young lady accepted him out of pique rather than affee- 


tion. Of the course of their domestic life we know nothing 
positively. Four sons were born in succession—John, James, 


Robert, anl David—the latter being baptized in 1638. The 
political course taken by the Carnegie family was little consonant 
with that of their new relative. Southesk was a Royalist when 
Montrose was a Covenanter, and a conformer to the Covenant 
when Montrose was in the height of his career as a Royalist. 
Lord Carnegie seems to have been a more decided Covenanter, 
but it is curious to find that at the meeting of the Assembly at 
Glasgow in November, 1638, Montrose, as one of the governing 
committee called the ‘ Tables,” disputed the legality of the elee- 
tion of his brother-in-law Carnegie, the dispute between him and 
Southesk on the subject becoming so hot ‘‘ that it terrified all the 
Assembly,” as a contemporary testifies. It is perhaps not sur- 
prising therefore, considering the circumstances of this very 
early marriage, that we find the Countess of Montrose in April, 
1645, apparently on good terms with Argyll and the Covenanters, 
and entrusted by them with the care of her son Robert, while her 
husband was a ‘ forfeited” man in arms against them. She 
died in November of the same year, and it is interesting to 
find that her husband marched to Montrose to attend her 
funeral, having to retreat again immediately, pursued by Mid- 
dleton and his forces. Unless this act proceeded from pride 
and bravado, it would seem to indicate that Montrose still 
cherished some affection for the bride of his boyhood, though 
political or other causes had cooled the regard on her part. 
Six days before his marriage Montrose had been presented with 


” 





the freedom of Aberdeen, a place which was destined to be con- 
nected most unfortunately with his subsequent career. | 
A severe domestic calamity befell Montrose in the year 1631. 
In the September of that year Sir John Colquhoun, of Luss, who 
had married one of his elder sisters (Lady Lilias), eloped with 
Montrose’s younger sister Katherine, who had been for some time 
a resident with her sister, and whom he had previously secretly 
The next year Sir John was proceeded against by the | 


seduced, 
King’s order, and flying abroad, was condemned in default of 
appearance in January, 1633, and excommunicated by the Kirk. | 
The fate of his young victim is unknown. Sir John remained 
abroad till 1647, when he returned to Scotland, professed great 
penitence, interested the Presbytery in his favour, and was at 
length absolved from the penalties of his crime, dying very soon 
afterwards. ‘This tragedy accounts for the absence of Montrose 
from the pageants at the King’s coronation in Scotland in June, 
1633. Italso gives one motive for his journey abroad in that 
year, namely, the desire to escape from the notoriety of this 
family scandal, if not another, to seek out and revenge him- 
self on the seducer. ~Ife remained on the Continent about three 
years, returning in 1636. On his return he was presented at 
Court, but Charles, merely giving him his hand to kiss, coldly 
turned away. This cool reception is attributed to the jealous 
insinuations of Hamilton, who seems to have played a double | 


part subsequently between the King and the young Earl, and is 
said to have sown ill-feeling in the mind of Montrose against the 
King. Be this as it may, Montrose from this time began to in- 
cline to the party which afterwards became known as ‘* Covenan- 
ters.” It was the ‘ canniness” of the Earl of Rothes, however, 
as one of the party states, that principally brought Montrose 
over to their cause, and he appeared as one of them at a great 
Convention held on the 15th of November, 1637. He seems to 
have acquired some of the leaven of Presbyterianism, which though 
not strong enough to master his dominant ambition and personal 
pretensions, was strong cnough always to make an essential 
difference between him and the mere prelatic tools of the King, 
and to add bitterness to the feelings of the Covenanting chiefs 
when he forsook them and became their deadly enemy, giving 
the antagonism a personal, more than a religious character. In 
November, 1638, Hamilton in describing the chiefs of the Coven- 
anters to the King says:—‘‘ There are many others as forward 
in show, amongst whom none more vainly foolish than Montrose.” 
Bishop Burnet, the protégé and biographer of the Hamiltons, thus 
expands the same portrait of Montrose at this time:— A young 
man well learned, who had travelled, but had taken upon him the 
part of a hero too much, and lived as in a romance; for his 
whole manner was stately to affectation.” This is probably in the 
main a true representation, for the books of Montrose’s youthful 
studies bear, as we have seen, testimony to his early fancies and 
aspirations, and there was everything in his consciousness of 
talent and his social position to induce a young man to be 
somewhat prematurely ostentatious of these pretentions. His 
first employment was a mission to Aberdeen with other commis- 
sioners, from which he returned in August, 1638, with a “ parch- 
ment full of signatures to the Covenant.” He was next sent in the 
spring of 1639 to *‘ put down” IIuntley, the King’s Lieutenant 
in the North. Huntley after some skirmishing consented to treat, 
and meeting the Covenanters on a sife-conduct agreed to some 
of their terms, but refusing others was made a prisoner (accord- 
ing to the anti-Covenanting account), in violation of the safe- 
conduct, and taken to Edinburgh. The real facts of this 
proceeding, which Montrose is said to have strongly opposed, 
have not yet been fully set forth, and when they are may 
modify the judgment which otherwise must be pronounced 
on this seizure of Huntley. Having, again imposed the 
Covenant on Aberdeen, this time by more forcible arguments, 
Montrose returned to Edinburgh, carrying Huntley with him, but 
was almost immediately again in the field against the Royalists inthe 
North, and entered Aberdeen once more. ‘The Covenanting minis- 
ters are said to have urged the destruction of the town as a punish- 
ment, but Montrose had no such zeal to overcome natural humanity, 
and opposed this successfully, the burghers being merely fined and 
exposed to free quarters. Young Lord Aboyne and his brother 
Lord Lewis Gordon approaching Aberdeen with their forces, 
Montrose and his Covenanters marched forth, defeated them at 
Strathnaven, forced the passage of the Dee, and again entered 
Aberdeen. 

Meanwhile the main Covenanting army under Leslie marched 
to the Borders, and the hollow truce of Berwick followed. Dur- 
ing its continuance Montrose with other nobles was summoned 
by Charles to meet him at Berwick in July, 1639. The 
interview had certainly a great effect on Montrose, who showed 
decided alienation from the counsels of the extreme Covenanters 
in the Parliament which met a month afterwards, and Prin- 


| cipal Baillie accordingly notes in October, 1639, among several 
‘impending defections, *‘ Montrose not unlikely to be ensnared 


with the fair promises of advancement.” ‘There is a curious 
similarity between the language employed by the King’s Secretary 
Nichols to the King in the autumn of 1641, respecting the conduct 
in Parliament of Hyde and Falkland, and that previously used 
by Montrose’s kinsman the dispossessed Earl of Strathern, Men- 
teith and Airth in a letter to Charles on the 20th of September, 
1639:—T find that my cousin Montrose hath carried himself 
both faithfully, and is more willing to contribute to his uttermost 
in anything for your Majesty’s service than any of those Lords 


' Covenanters, and I am confident that he will keep what I promised 


to your Majesty in his name; wherefore I do humbly entreat your 
Majesty that by a letter to him you will take notice, and give him 
thanks, and desire a continuance.” About two months after the 
date of this letter Montrose received a summons to present him- 
self at Court, but declined this open step in an answer dated the 
26th of December, 1639, on the ground that the rumour of his visit 
had already caused great jealousies, and would occasion injury to the 


' King’s cause. The letter exhibits great anxiety lest the King 


should attribute his avoidance of the visit to Court to luke. 
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warmness in the Royal cause, but it appears from a letter of 
Johnston of Wariston to his young chief Lord Johnston that 
Montrose made capital of the affair with the Covenanters, and put 
a very different colour on it to them. ‘* Rather do nobly,” says 
Wariston, exhorting a waverer, ‘‘as my noble Lord of Montrose 
has done; who haying received a letter from the King himself to 
go up with diligence to the Court, convened some of the nobility, 
showed unto them both his particular affairs and the King’s com- 
imand, and then, according to his covenant of following the 
common resolution, and eschewing all appearances of divisive 
motion, nobly has resolyed to follow their counsel, and has 
gone home to his own house, and will not go to Court at 
all.” So Montrose kept on smooth terms with the Covenanters, 
while on secret terms with the King, and he was despatched in 


June, 1640, to reduce the strongholds of the Ogilvies, the | but he is a cool, astute, adroit political manager. 


principal of which was Airlie Castle. Montrose’s conduct in 
this affair was somewhat ambiguous, and was afterwards called 
in question. He marched against the castle, but seems to have 
come to terms with Lord Ogilvy, who surrendered it, but was al- | 


lowed to withdraw himself in safety and to remove all the valuable | 
contents of the house. Montrose then put a garrison in the castle 
and marched away to join Leslie’s army. Argyll was at this time 
marching on a distinct commission to reduce the Oxilvies, but 
arrived only to find the Ogilvies escaped and a garrison of Mont- 
rose’s in the house. He insisted on their quitting the place, and 
then destroyed it and the other strongholds of that family. We 
inight have supposed the whole affair a mere personal question 
between Argyll and Montrose, but for the equivocal position in 
which we know the latter stood with respect to the King. Mont 

rose meanwhile joined Leslie's army on its march towards the 
Tweed in July, 1640, on the renewal of hostilities between the King 
and the Covenanters, and encainped with them on Dunse Moor. 
ILere, according to Montrose himself, a private bond was mentioned 
to him for signature, for the appointment of some one (Argyll, as 
Lord Lindsay told him) as commander-in-chief (with absolute | 
powers) north of the Forth. Argyll afterwards denied any know- 
ledge of such a design, but some such step was rendered necessary by 
the southward march of the principal army of the Covenanters. ‘The 
proffer may also have been intendedas a test of the faith of Montrose. 
If so, it did its work. Incensed at this possible preferment of his | 
rival, the Earl took horse to Cumbermauld, the house of the Earl | 
of Wigtoun, where he met by appointment the Earls Mareschal | 
Ilome, Atholl, and Mar, and the Lords Stormont, Seaforth, Erskine, | 
and Amond, the last being the second in command of Leslie's | 
army, and all being now members of what corresponded to the | 
Hyde-Falkland party in the Long Parliament, or family enemies of | 
Argyll, and there a counter-bond was secretly subscribed acknow- 
ledging their obligation to the Covenant, but binding themselves | 
to mutualaid anl defence. They then rejoined the army, and 

lots being cast among the Covenanters who should first pass the | 
Tweed, the lot fell to Montrose, who dismounted, forded the stream | 
on foot, and then returned to lead over his men. fe afterwards 
took part in the rout of the English at Newbura, which led to the 
advance of the Scots and the fresh negotiation at Ripon. ‘This, 
as is well known, terminated in a peace under the auspices of the 
Long Parliament, but during its continuance Montrose (in October, | 
16140) secretly wrote a letter to the King professing his loyalty | 
and duty. A copy of this letter was obtained, however, by some 
of the agents of the Covenanters, and sent to the chiefs of the 
army at Newcastle. Charged with this correspondence, Montrose | 
avowed it, and maintained that any one hada right to address the 

King. As the Covenanters were not prepared to dispute this as | 
Lyally trae, they allowed Montrose’s conduct to pass without 
further challenge, but their faith in him must have received a 
severe shock. On his return to Scotland, however, the bond of ! 
Cumbermauld was discovered and denounced by Argyll, and Mont- 








rose was summoned and examined about his conduct. He avowed | 
the bond as he had the letter, and sought to justify it, and 
as the terms of it were too indefinite for a charge to be founded 
thereupon, those who had signed it were called on to make a 
declaration that they intended nothing against the public interest | 
and to deliver up the bond, which was burnt. 


MR. JEFFERSON DAVIS AND GENERAL LEE. 
[From ovr Spectra. CorresronDENt.] 
New York, March 25, 1865. 
Tite most notable event of the week is the publication of the re- 
port of a special Committee of the Confederate Senate upon Mr. 
Davis's last Message. It was presented in secret session, and | 
until after the adjournment of the Confederate Congress it was | 


| 
| 
| 





| . . . 
less sorrow and shame at home than indignation abroad. 


i) 
carefully suppressed. From this document it is manifest that 
Mr. Davis is abandoned by the representatives of the deluded 
people who chose him to be their ruler. ‘The responsibility for all 


! the calamities which have befallen the Confederated slaveholders 


is Jaid upon his shoulders, and the tone of the whole report is that 
of a frigid, stony arraignment of the author of the message to 
which it isa reply. This is perhaps what might have been ex- 
pected, but it is wrong,—ungrateful. Mr. Davis has done the best 
that could have been done for the so-called Confederate States ; 
and his fall from the eminence to which he had been raised tempts 
me to send you a Yankee’s appreciation of him, which may not 
be less worthy of attention because it was written in the flush of his 
success three years and more ago. 

Mr. Davis is not a statesman, not even a high-toned politician ; 
Not a man of 
either great military capacity or acquirement, he is yet a well- 


| instructed soldier, and showed himself in the Mexican war to bea 


daring commander, ready of resource in action. His tempera- 


ment fitted him for his present position, for the functions of which, 


jas it seems, his whole previous life had been a training. Born in 


Kentucky, but bred in Mississippi, he was familiar from his early 
youth with the men of the South-West, whither tended, under the 
influence of natural causes, the most desperate, lawless, and loose- 
lived citizens of the republic and foreign adveuturers. But above 


| this general level, yet descending in some instances to it, and in 
| fact resting upon it, is a very smal! class of planters, who, with a 


very few professional men and merchants of the more honourable 
sort, possess all the little moral worth and intellectual culture of the 
region; and to this class Mr. Davis belonged. But ina community 
whose moral sense was blunted by the presence of a race whom every 
member of the superior race might oppress with impunity, the tone 
even of the better classes was inevitably toa certain degree tyranni- 
cal and desperate. Mr. Davis, having passe his early life among 
such people, went through the course at West Point, was com- 
missioned, and after seven years of frontier service against the 
Indians retired to a cotton plantation in Mississippi where he 
diversifiel the dull routine of Southern agricultural life by the 
study of party politics; and being sent to Congress in 1845, he 
immediately took his place in the front rank of the extreme advo- 
cates of slavery and State soverciguty. It was to fight the battle 
of slavery that he resigned his seat in Congress for the command 
of a regiment in the Mexican war; and by an act at the end of his 
term of service he showed the extreme to which he was ready to 
push the doctrine of State sovereignty. On his way home he was 
met by a commission from President Polk as brigadier-general of 
volunteers. Any other man would have accepte | such an honour 
without thought of question. But here was an opportunity 
for the exhibition of perverse, pertinacious consistency, and of 
snubbing the Government at Washington. Colonel Davis had 
becn commissioned as a Mississippi volunteer, and although he had 


| been in the service of the United States, under the command of 


a general in the regular army of the United States, and had in his 
pocket the pay and on his back the uniform of the United Siates, 
he was yet not to be insulted as a Mississippian by being made a 
general by the President of the United States. Le declined the 
commission on the ground that its bestowal was an infraction,— 
well-meant and pardonable perhaps, but still an infraction,— of 
the sovereignty of Mississippi, a stragyling, struggling, unkempt, 
debt-repudiating community, created politically by an Act of Con- 
gress of the United States, and sparsely peopled by such emi- 
grants as could well be spared from the older communities of the 
same vast republic. But still, ridiculous as it was, Mr. Davis 
made his point, and it was characteristic of the man. Ilis 
notions of State respousibility for pecuniary obligation were 
brought into unpleasant notoriety while he represented Mis- 
sissippi in the Senate, by the position which he took in 
regard to the repudiation of her bonds by Mississippi. ‘This, as 
all the world knows, he defended, and his sneer at “ the eroco- 
dile tears which had been shed over ruined creditors” excited no 
Gaining 
valuable experience as Secretary of the Treasury during Presi- 
dent Pierce's administration, he re-entered the Senate when Mr. 
Buchanan was elected, and remained there until the ordinance of 
Secession was passed in Mississippi, when his doctrine of State 
sovereignty having accomplished one of the purposes for which it 
was devised he withdrew, having received from the national 
Government the education and acquired under it the experience 
which best qualified him to lead the attempt at its destruction. 
Mr. Davis has achieved his purpose solely by intellectual power 
and by tenacity of purpose. He is not a boaster and a bully of the 
fire-eating school, but he las a cool and almost serene audacity, 
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which accomplishes his ends at least as effectually as noisier methods, 
and in a manner better suited to his taste and temperament. lis 
nature is not rich, his soul not magnanimous. His sympathies 
are narrow. Ile influences men neither by convincing nor by 
winning, but by leading them. Ilis talent is that of clear per- 
ception and plausible statement, his power that of nervous energy ; 
and these are directed by an inflexible will. While other men 
hesitate over their scruples, and try to reconcile their purpose and 
their conscience, he strikes directly at success. No man plays 
better the part of injure. innocence, or better assumes the high- 
minded indignation of outraged virtue. His very sneer at the 
crocodile tears shed over the sufferers from Mississippi repudiation 
were wept archangel fashion over the hypocrisy of the world. His 
State papers are all written with an eye to their effect upon the 
influential classes of Europe, and generally attain the end he has 
in view, for he has no little skill in the lower arts of statecraft. 
He can mask an utterly selfish purpose behind a seeming magnani- 
mity, pervert the truth with an air of frank simplicity, throw a 
veil of courtesy over the most arrogant assumption, and with a 
certain dignity of manner (sometimes too consciously assumed) 
and a pretence of wide philanthropy appeal without a blush to 
those baser motives which influence nations as well as individuals. 
What he must and can conceal, he conceals adroitly ; what he would 
conceal, yet must maintain, he does not excuse, or even vindicate, 
but boldly proclaims it good, and puts his adversaries on their 
defence. Yet with all this he is not personally corrupt or false. 
He is but a cunning politician, thrusting aside scruples in his 
public which he might regard in his private life, and directing his 
course by that /mmoral law which has been the guide of so many 
ruling men of all and all nations. Devoid alike of 
enthusiasm and of sentiment, he yet knows the exaltation of 
entire commitment to a great purpose. He could not have 
aroused the storm of insurrection, but he was the man above 
all others to direct its energies. If he fail it will be because 
he and those whose worthy leader he has been, undertook too great 
a task ; as if Seotland, and Northumberland, and Yorkshire were 
to undertake to destroy the British Empire. In that case he need 
It is not the failure, but the attempt which 


acres 
ages 


not be ashamed. 
carries the disgrace. 
General Lee, the other one of the duumviri to whom the for- 
tunes of the insurgents are now virtually committed, is a much 
simpler and more single-hearted person. He is one of the very best 
of that very small class, the well-born, thoroughly well-bred, and 
only moderately-arrogant planter. Unlike Mr. Davis, before the 
war he was quite unknown to the country outside the regular 
army and his circle of personal acquaintance. But among those 
I never heard him spoken of except with respect and regard, and 
since the war with sorrow, and an endeavour to make some excuse 
for his defection. We all feel that he is a man whose personal 
honour is to be trusted. A nephew of his, who is serving in the 
national army, hearing some fellow officers disputing over one of 
General Lee’s despatches, said, ‘‘ You may believe it all. Uncle 
Bob is a d——d rebel, but he wont lie.” He may, however, be 
the most estimable of men, and yet be unequal to the task which 
has been assigned to him. I think he is; and the editors if not 
the readers of The Spectator will bear me witness that this is not 
an opinion born of recent events. Ile is an accomplished soldier, 
who appreciates the importance of hitting hard when he does 
strike, but that is about the extent of his capacity. Eminence is 
comparative, and his eminence is due to the incompetence of the 
generals opposed to him in the beginning of the war, to the effect 
of distracted military counsels at Washington, and to that 
advantage of position told for him five to one. 
In all great military movements he has failed, and since 
the appearance of General Grant in the east has been saved 
from destruction only by his earthworks. He is now CGeneral- 
in-Chief, and may become military dictator. I do not look 
for so speedy a dissipation of the insurgent forces as even 
you seem to anticipate in Europe, but if General Lee is able to 
do much more with them than to hold them together within his 
lines, he must show a greater military capacity than I have ever 
been able to discover in him. Yet this he may do. Who can 
tell what may be brought out of a man by absolute power and a 
great emergency? ‘These opinions on Mr. Davis and General Lee 
you may regard as prejudiced. Most wrongly. Erroneous they 
may be, but all my prejudice is in favour of these men. They are 
my countrymen no less than Grant, and Sherman, and Thomas, 
and the fact that I detest their cause has nothing to do with my 
estimate of their abilities. Of the bravery of the rebel troops and 
of the military skill, such as it is, of their leaders I am just as 
proud nationally as if it were displayed upon the right side. So 


which as 





are all of us. Benedict Arnold is a name that we couple in 
this country with that of Judas, and Aaron Burr only escaped the 
gallows by a technical plea, and went shunned and detested to 
his grave. But did you ever hear an ** American” disparage the 
abilities of either of those men? I never did, but, on the con- 
trary, have noticed a disposition to give their talents the fullest 
recognition. And as to the present war, you will at least give one 
who writes under my signature the credit of being too ‘’cute ” to 
attempt to belittle the abilities of men who have been able to re- 
sist the Government of their country for so long, and with such a 
measure of success as has been attained by Mr. Davis, General 
Lee, and their confederates. A YANKEE. 


ANOTHER GLIMPSE OF MASTERS AND MEN, 
To rue Eprror or tur “ Srecrator.” 
Sir,—Will you allow me in continuation of my letter of last 
week to draw the attention of your readers to what is now occur- 
ring in the trade of the plate locksmiths at Wolverhampton ? The 
facts have only come to my knowledge within the last three or 
four days, but they bear out my position, that we have come to a 
critical and most serious point in the struggle between masters 
The plate locksmiths’ trade is a very small one, tlicre 
Wages had 


and men. 
being only some 250 workmen in all employed in it. 
fallen in the trade to 15s. a week for fourteen hours’ work a day. 
This was the state of affairs some fifteen months ago, when the 
men met, and petitioue] their masters for an alvance in wages. 
The masters agreed in the first instance, but afterwards, as the 
men say, “ fled from their word ;” but “the wants of ourselves 
and families were such that we dared not be beaten by a refusal of 
the masters; an advance of wages we were determined to 
obtain, and that, too, in an honest manner, so we finally agreed 
to commence business for ourselves.” ‘They formed a co-operative 
association, and registered themselves under the Industrial and 
Provident Societies’ Act. By their own subscriptions and * the 
Kind assistance of the amalgamated tin-plate workers of Wolver- 
hampton” they raised enough capital to start with ; a gentleman 
built and Jeased to them a Jarge manufactory ; and they commenced 
work rather more than a year ago. In the 12 months 80 out of 
the 250 plate locksmiths had become members of the co-operative 
society, which flourished greatly. ‘They shall, however, tell their 
story in their own language, 1 quote without altering a word, or 
a stop, froma printed appeal which they have lately published 
under the signatures of the chairman and secretary :— 

“PELLow WorKING MEN. . . . . For some time we were very successful 
in obtaining a good supply of orders, and everything seemed prosperous 
for the future, as free-born Englishmen we quite expected to be allowed 
to follow our honest calling unmolested, but this was not to be, for what 
would have been considered intimidation, molestation, and conspiracy by 
us, had we been guilty of the same, was directly commenced against us 
by our former employers, for they have used every endeavour in their 
power to frustrate our honest designs, they began first by using their 
influence to prevent us from obtaining loans of money to start our 
movement, they next used their influence by trying to prevent 
us from purchasing materials for our work, they have spread abroad 
false reports concerning the management of our establishment, they 
have discharged a great number of their workmen who have been 
assisting us, hoping thereby to overthrow us by casting an influx of 
labour on our hands, but thanks to an ever kind and overruling Provi- 
dence all these things we have been enabled to withstand, they (the 
masters) seeing this, their next plan was to try to drive us out of the 
market with the produce of our honest industry, for they agreed amongst 
themselves to lose all claim to profit and to make any amount of sacrifice 
to effect our ruin, they have watched and lurked about like bloodhounds 
seeking prey, and wherever we have found a market for our goods they 
have directly reduced the selling price of the same by offering theirs at 
a reduction, this they have done time after time, and the result is, that 
both themselves and us are selling the greater part of our goods at 
considerably less than cost price, but this state of things cannot always 
exist, either one or the other must succumb, either the mighty must be 
brought low or the humble must be exalted, we have been, and still are 
trying for the victory, and are cheerfully contributing out of our small 
earnings to make up the deficiency caused by being forced to sell at 
such a reduction, or in other words at less than cost price. Fellow 
working men, if you will consider how small our means are, and how 
great our struggle is, we feel confident you will sympathise with our 
circumstances and respect our honest, just, and careful attempt to alle- 
viate our fallen condition. ‘To whom can we look to for help but to those 
of our own class, those who have passed through the fire of persecution, and 
oppression, like ourselves. . . . . In laying before the public this appeal 
we feel confident of their sympathy, and, as faras circumstances will allow, 
of their support; also, especially of those who are the friends of Co- 
operation. In conclusion, we ask you to assist us to do battle with our 
oppressors, who have robbed our children of their daily bread, for their 
aim is to crush and to overthrow and to cast us to the ground, but we 
must and will manfully stand against them for our children’s sake, and 
if, after all our efforts, they, by their monied might, should gain the 
combat, let theirs be the shame and ours the honour, for what we do 
we do for liberty.” 

This appeal to the working-men of the United Kingdom is 
printed in broad-sheet, and published by all means in the men’s 
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power. They thus pledge themselves publicly to the truth of the 
statements contained in it, which is also vouched for by men of 
character outside the association. If the charges can be dis- 
proved, the masters should lose no time in disproving them, for as 
matters stand they are using their power as tyrannically as the 
worst trades’ union of the bad times of twenty years ago. 

I confess to entire sympathy with the men, who are being most 
unfairly hindered in an effort which ought to have the hearty 
sympathy of every Englishman. I shall do what little I can to 
help them, but my object here, Sir, is to insist again on the very 
serious nature of the crisis. Tere you have the men in a small 
and very depressed trade—just where it has always been supposed 
impossible—leaving all the old methods and turning at once to 
co-operation. And, what is even more significant, you have an 
amalgamated trades’ society coming forward to help them. The 
leaders of the trades’ unions have hitherto been jealous of all 
attempts to found co-operative workshops. Let them once fairly 
come over, and the battle is virtually won. The Atlanta of the 
workmen in England will have been taken. The host may pause 
for a longer or shorter time before marching on the rich plains 
which lie before them, but all serious opposition will be over. 

The masters are shrewd men, and ought to be able to read the 
signs of the times. Why should they wait for the writing on 
the wall? The Times newspaper ought to be enough for them, 
Fourteen years ago those who tried to get a hearing for the trades’ 
unions, and who advocated association amongst the men, were 
denounced as socialists, enemies of society, &c. Now the Roch- 
dale Pioneers (who are only the most successful of hundreds of 
societies) are constantly held up as an example, and the right of 
trades’ unions to combine and fight their battle their own way, so 
long as they abstain from violence, is freely admitted. What will 
public opinion say in another ten years? By that time, probably 
long before, the rest of us of the British nation who stand out- 
side the fight will have discovered that the men’s cause is the 
national cause,—that it is indeed for the interest of all of us 
that capital should accumulate, but still more so that it should be 
widely spread,—that it is not worth our while to help the few to 
make colossal fortunes in a few years, so that they may have 
equipages finer than the Queen’s and give strawberries and green 
peas at their dinners in January, but rather to do what we can 
that the millions of hard-handed artizans upon whom the great 
social pyramid rests may live in decent houses and own the houses 
they live in, may work in healthy workshops and own the shops they 
work in, may be able to educate their children and spend a month 
in the year with their wives by the sea-side, may be content with 
the life which the old country offers them, and no longer restless 
and longing to be in the ends of the earth, anywhere so long as it 
be out of the land of their fathers.—Yours, &c., 

Tuomas HvuGues. 
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CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT.* 
[Seconp Notice. ] 

Havine driven the French back over the Rhine by the decisive 
battle of Rossbach, Frederick once more turne:| against the Aus- 
trians, whom he encountered at Leuthen, in Silesia. ‘* Leuthen is a 
long Hamlet of the usual littery sort, with two rows, in some parts 
three, of farm houses, barns, cattle-stalls ; with Church, or even 
with two Churches, a Protestant and a Catholie; goes from east 
to west above a mile in length.” Here the Austrian Commander- 
in-Chief, Prince Karl, had fortified himself, the whole village 
being ‘‘ crammed with Austrians spitting fire from every coign of 
vantage; Church and Churchyard especially a citadel of death.” 
After a tough encounter, Frederick’s troops storm the village, 
the leader of the vanguard ‘“‘ smashes-in the Church Gate of the 
place, nine muskets blazing on him through it ; smashes, after a 
desperate struggle, the Austrians clean out of it, and conquers the 
citadel.” Once ejected from their strong position, Prince Karl's 
army never rallied; it ‘+ went all asunder at the first push, and 
flowed then, torrent-wise, towards all its Bridges over the 
Schweidnitz Water, towards Breslau by every method.” A last 
stand at the bridges proved of no avail. ‘* Schweidnitz Water is 
a biggish, muddy stream in that part; gushing and eddying ; not 
voiceless, vexed by mills and their weirs. Some firing there was 
from Croats in the lower houses of the Village, and they had a 
cannon at the farther Bridge-end, but they were gla? to get away 
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——. 
and vanish in the Night; muddy Weistritz singing hoarse adieu 
to their cannon and them.” The Prussians follow in rapid pur- 
suit, with flying banners, many regiments singing hymns “ of the 
homely Te-Dewm kind.” ‘And thus they advance, melodious 
far-sounding, through the hollow Night, once more in a highly 
remarkable manner. A pious people, of right Teutsch stuff, tender, 
though stout ; and, except perhaps Oliver Cromwell’s handful of 
Tronsides, probably the most perfect soldiers ever seen hitherto.” 
This comparison of Prussian recruits inspired by the drill-serjeant 
with the famous band of Puritan volunteers is very remarkable, 
as showing the striking development Mr. Carlyle’s doctrine of 
hero-worship has undergone in the course of twenty years. It 
required a long chain, and one with a good many links, to 
bind together two such men as the English Cromwell and the 
Prussian Frederick. ‘There is clearly room within the folds of 
this elastic doctrine of hero-worship for more than one Napoleon 
or Czar Peter. 

The battle of Leuthen, described as ‘ the most complete of all 
Frederick's victories,” and ‘one of the prettiest feats ever done 
by man in his Fighting Capacity,”"—some twenty thousand units 
of * human stuff ” having been killed and wounded,—did not bring 
the great results expected from it. Frederick got Breslau, but 
was driven back from the siege of Olmiitz, ‘‘ an ancient, pleasant 
little City, in the Plains of Miihren, romantic, indistinct to the 
English mind... . has its Prince-Archbishop and ecclesiastic 
outfittings . . . . trades in leather, and Russian and Moldavian 
droves of oxen.” The King, anxious to get, not at the “ ececle- 
siastic outfittings,” but at the more useful ‘droves of oxen,” 
besieged the romantic little city for seven weeks, with no other 
result but a fatal loss of time. While he was besieging, a 
Russian army of 90,000 men invaded eastern Prussia, committing 
fearful ravages, “arson, theft, and murler done on the great 
scale ;” so that Frederick had to hasten up for relief. IIe met the 
enemy near the village of Zorndorf, in the province of Branden- 
burg, a country “ by nature a peat-wilderness, far and wide, but 
tamed extensively... . the cultivated spaces lying like light- 
green islands with black-green channels and expanses of circum- 
anbient Fir.” The “ monstrous tug of Battle” that took place 
in these peat regions in the last days of August,1758, is described 
with extraordinarily graphic power by Mr. Carlyle. 

‘‘ Friedrich pours steadily along, horse and foot, by the rear of 
Zorndorf—Russian Minotaur scrutinizing him in that manner 
with dull bloodshot eyes, uncertain what he will do. — It is eight 
in the morning, hot August; win:l a mere lull, but southernly if 
any... .. Infantry pours along, like a ploughman drawing 
his furrow, heedless of the circling crows. Crows or Cossicks, 
finding they are not regarde1, set fire to Zorndorf, an 1 gallop off. 
Zorn orf goes up readily, mainly wood and straw; rolls in big 
clouds of smoke far northwar] in upon th»: Russian Minotaur.” 
As at Rossbach, so here, again, General Seidlitz, commander of the 
Prussian horse, decided the day by a brilliant cavalry charge. 
‘** Seldom was there seen such a charge; issuing in such deluges 
of wreck, of chaotic flight, or chaotic refusal to fly. ‘The Seidlitz 
cavalry went sabring till, for very fatigue, they gave it up, and 
could nomore...... The Russian infantry stand to be sabred 
as if they had been dead oxen. More remote from Seidlitz, they 
break open the suttlers’ brandy casks, and in a few minutes get 
roaring drunk. Their officers, desperate, split the brandy casks; 
soldiers flap down to drink it from the puddles; furiously 
remonstrate with their officers, and kill a gool miny of 
them, especially the foreign sort. ‘A frightful blood-bath,’ 
by all the Accounts: blood-bath, brandy-bath, and chief Nucleus 
of Chaos then extant above ground.” So frightful was the 
carnage on this day of Zorndorf, that when both armies had spent 
their gunpowder, “then began a tug of deadly massacring and 
wrestling man to man, with bayonets, with butts of muskets, 
with hands, even with teeth (in some Russian instances), such as 
* But the Russians even now * stood like 


was never seen before. 
These horrors lasted till 


sacks of clay, like oxen alrealy dead.” 
nightfall, when, the battle being still undecided, * wild Cossack 
parties are scouring over all parts of the field; robbing the dead, 
murdering the wounded, doing arson, too, wherever possible.” 
The fighting continued for forty-eight hours longer, with no re- 
sult on either side, both armies “lugging and tugging, flinging 
one another about, and describing figures of 8 round each other 
for three days before it ended.” ‘There were some thirty-three 
thousand men killed and wounded in this ‘ monstrous tug of 
Battle,” Frederick losing ‘* above the Prussian third man.” The 
great King fancied he had achieved, if not a ** glorious victory,” 
at least some sort of success, and, praising his generals, ‘ turned 
his sun-eyes upon Seidlitz with a fine expression in them.” This 
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picture about the * sun-eyes of the Prussian hero—lean and 
haggard at this time, with an occasional twinge of the gout—is a 
bit of metaphor of which the gold-sticks at Berlin will be jeaious. 
The battle of Zorndorf was followed by that of Kunorsdorf, in 
which the Russians gained a complete victory. It is eavious to see 
how this affects the’ description. The first stags of the battle, 
which was favourah'e to Frederick, is described wit’) great mi- 
nuteness, as a ‘‘ glorious beginning ;” but the latter part, in whieh 
the success changed into a thorough d-feat, gets passe:l over with 
extraordinary rapidity. ‘ And indeed the Battle, from this point 
onwards becomes blurred and confused to us, only its grosser fea- 
tures visible henceforth.” Even the great fact, acknowledged 
by all historians, not excepting Prussian ollicial writers, that the 
defeat was owing to the utter want of generalship of Frederick, is 
not ‘‘visible” to Mr. Carlyle. He warmly defends the ‘* Olympian” 
King, who, against the advice of all his generals, including the in- 
domitable Seidlitz, decided upon hurling his best troops against an 
almost impregnable Russian position, and thus brought on the ca- 
tastrophe. ‘*Seidlitz, though itis an impossible problem to storin 
batteries with horse, does charge in for the Russian flank in spit+ of 
its covering battery; but the torrents of grape-shot are insufferable ; 
the Seidlitz people torn in gaps, recoil, whirl round, and do not 
rank again... . Amd, in brief, from this point onwards all goes 
aback with the Prussians more anl more.” ‘The hero-King, 
lost his head, gave up the military 


secing 
everything go against him, 
command to one of his generals, signed his abdication from the 











throne, even talked of suicide, and finally ran away. Of coarse it 
is not running here, but merely a ‘tragic event, indistinctly 
alluded to. ‘ Another thing of the same tragic character, is that 
of handing over this Ariny to Finck’s charge. Order there is to | 
Finck of that tenor; and along with it the following notable Auto- | 
graph,—a Friedrich taking leave both of Kingship ant of pong 
The next night his Royal Majesty slept well, though only on a 
‘truss of dry straw,” with **a single sentry at the door;” and 
having slept well, the royal * sun-eyes ” took a more cheerful view 
of kingship anl life. Frederick, we learn, ‘is at all times of 
beautifully practical turn; and has in his very despair, a sobricty 
of eyesight, and a fixed steadiness of holding to his purpose, which 
‘This is not meant as irony, but, to judge 





are of rare qiity.” 
from all that preeosdes and follows, a sober, serious expression of 
hero-worship on the part of Mr. Carlyle. 

The period of the war following the battle of Kunersdorf, when 
Frederick was always, or nearly always, unlucky, is hurried over 





| 
| 
with great rapi lity, on the ples that there being no great batiles, | 
no ** blood-bath” worth speaking of, the * remaining ‘Two Cam- | 
paigus may fairly be conmlense | to an extreme degree.” TLowever, 

these “ remiining two campaigns ” of the Seven Years’ War still | 
fill a much greater space than the long pevio Lof peace which fol- 
lowel. ‘To Mr. Carly!o, his hero is nothing if not a fighting man, 
a‘ war captain ;” aul to his a lintuistrative capacity, certainly the | 
most notable feature in this most notable of Hohenzollern Kings, he 
piys little attention. Actor lingly, the quarter of a century from | 
1753 to 17835, dwcing wiiet Pre brick strove, with much wisdom, | 
though in constant assertion of the [tat c'est moi policy, to heal 
the wounds of the ssvea years of murder and raping, is sketched 
only in dimoatlins, Wien tie war, we are toll, the * Hereules 
labours of this King have cals, and what was re juire lof him in 
World-Llistory is aceonplishel ... 2... Oa the grand World- 
Theatre the cartaia has flea for a New Act; Frielrich’s part, 
like everybody's for the present, is playel out. In fact, there is 
during the rest of his Reign, nothing of World-Iistory to be 
dwelt on anywhere.” Tf this talk ** worll-teatre” and 
* world-history ” means anything, it must be the teaching tha‘ 
the chief object of human beings, the “mission” of mankinl in 
fact, is that of fighting andl mutual destruction. ‘That, from the 
end of the Seven Years’ War till the commencement of the French 


about 





tevolution, ** that universal Buraing-up, as in hell-fire, of Human 
Shams,” there is no ** listory,” Mr. Carlyle repeats over and over | 
again, while speaking of the peaceable part of Frederick’s reign. 

All the strivings of poor humanity to get a little wiser, a little | 
better, a little nearer to the supreme command of * peace and 
goodwill upon earth,” Mr. Carlyle condemns as “* Shams.” ‘There | 
is such an immense amount of this old talk about ‘ Shams,” of 
which readers of Mr. Carlyle have had so inuch alrea‘ly, in the 
concluding part of Frederick's life-story, that the whole book 
might go by the title. 

The dislike, amouuting to positive hatred, which Mr. Carlyle 
expresses for men of learning, scholars, and authors in general, is | 
curiously illustrated in a sketch of the poet Gellert, stuck into the | 
last volume of The Ilistory of Friedrich, and which is a perfect | 
‘Readers have heard of Gellert,” exclaims 





gem in its way. 


Frederick’s historian; “ there are, or there were, English 
Writings about him, Lives, or I forget what: and in his native 
Protestant Saxony, among all classes, especially the higher, he had, 
in those years, and onwards to his death, such a popularity an | real 
splendour of authority as no man before or since. Had risen, 
against his will in some sort, to be a real Pope, a practical Oracle 
in those parts... . .. . His class-room (he lectures oa Mrs, 
some Theory of Moral Seutiment, or such like) is crowded with blue 
uniforms (ingenuous Prassian officers eager to hear a Gellert), in 
these Winters... ... . Plainly the Trismegistus of mankind 
at that date... . He had written certain thin Books, all of a 
thin, languid nature; but rational, clear; especially a Bik of 
Fables in Verse, which are watery, but not wholly water, an 1 hive 
still a languid flivour in them for rewlers. ..... A molest, 
despon lent kin l of man, given to inligestions, dietetics, hypo- 
chondria; of neat figure ant dress; nos» hooked, but not too 
much... .. . Aman of some real intellect and melody ; some, 
by no means much; who was of amiable, meek demeanour ; 
studious to o¥end nobody, and to do whatever good he could 
by the established methols; and who, what was the great 
his success, was of orthodoxy perfect and emi- 


seeret of 


nent. Whom, aecordingly, the whole world, polite Saxon 
orthodox world, hailel as its Evangelist and ‘Trismegistus. 


Essentially a common-place man; bat who employe himself 
in beautifying aul illuminating the common-place of his 
day and generation :—infinitely to the satisfaction of said gene- 
ration. ‘Ilow charming that you should make thinkable to 
us, make vocal, musical, and comfortably certain, what we were 
all inclinel to thiak, you creature, plainly divine.’ And the 
homages to Gellert were unlimite Land coutinual ; not pleasant all 
of them to an idiish man in weak health . . . . Poor Gellert fell 
seriously ill in December, 1769; to the fear and grief of all the 
world: ‘estafettes from the Kurfiirst himself galloped daily, or 
oftener, from Dres len for the sick balletin ; bat poor Gellert died 
all the same (13th of that mouth); antl we have (really with 
pathetic thoughts, evea we) to bid his amiable existence in this 
world, his bits of glories and him, adieu for ever.” 

It is impossible not to aklmire such graphic writing ; but the 
whniration is mixes l with ind guation in sseing the vile purposes 
wiich all this brilimmey of word-painting is made to serve. In 
the same breath ia which Me. Curlyle sueors at poets and other 
low *haman souff,” he speaks of militury despotism as the sub- 
limest thing upoa carth, antl applauls tyrants for crushing the 
life out of whole nations. [Lore is what Mr. Carlyle has to say 
about the partition of Poland, in which his hero King took a lead- 
ing part. * Tae Partition of Poland was an event inevitable in 
Polish history, an operation of Almighty Providence aul of the 
eternal Laws of Nature.” We wonder whether Mr. Thomas 
Carlyle would think i¢ goo logic if an assussin were to strike him 
down in the street, unter the pler of acting according to the 
“eloraal Laws of Natare.” ‘Th following is an equally precious 
bit of moral philosophy :—* Frisdvich, ia regard to Poland, | 
cannot find to have hal anything eoasi levable either of merit or 


| of demerit, in the mora! point of view, bat simply to have accepted 


and put in his pocket, without criticisia, what Providence sent.” 
Will not Herr von Bisinwrk and his Royal master hail these words 
English words too—with extreine satisfaction? What is there 
to prevent Prassia swallowing, not only Schleswig-Holstein but 
all Denmark, when such dee ls, according to the interpretation of 
the high-priest of the * eternal Laws of Nature,” are not only quite 
right * in the moral point of view,” but even backed by * Provi- 
nut forth more useful to 
‘t of the preachings on 





denee 7” "There never was a doctrine } 
thieves and despots than this final res: 
i] ros and Th v0- Worship. 


THE MAHARASAS.* 
“Anxp the dirt cume out;” that, sid the well-known Ienry 
Martyn, is the text which ought to be written as a motto on the 
title-page of Ward's TIindoos, tre mo terribly truthful book ever 
published about a Pagan cult. It is even more applicable to this 
strange volune, which, compiled apparently, as we judge from a 
peculiarity in the use of the definite article, by some educated 
native reformer, contains an exposure of one Ilindoo sect even 
more merciless than Mr. Ward’s invaluable work. It is not of 
course adapted or intended for general reading, not at all the 
book for family perusal, but its value to the student is very 
great, and consists in this,—all other exposures of [lindooism have 
been based either on assertions the truth of which Hindoos thenr- 
selves are very swift to deny; or on ideas found in scriptures 





* Histo-y of the Sect of ithe Miharajas. No Author. Louidou: Trulmer. 
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veitten by Orientals fyr Orientals, 
estimated by Europeans or condemned by the European cole ; 
or on deluetions from the phallic tenets embodied in Sivaisin, 
which it is easy to declare exaggerated or unwarrantable. They 
are in fact usually both, man being almost always better than the 
extreme tenets of his own creed, Antinomians seldom, for example, 

setting morality at defiance, or Mahommedans slaying infidels with- 
out other provocation than infidelity. The charges advanced in 
this book are not supported by texts only, though there are plenty 
of them, but by evidence recorded on oath before the 
Court of Bombay, given by eye-witnesses who were 
exunine:l by hostile counsel, and whose statements were carefully 
l by two of the ablest judges wha, since the days of Sh 

James Mackintosh, have presided in that tribunal. Nothing is | 
allel to the evidence, and the most prominent place is assigned | 
to the calm but minute summing-up of the Bombay judges, a 
summing-up which has in fact all the value of an essay on this 
in which every fact stated is indisputably 
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differ more widely than those of Quakers and Ultvamontanes, and 
then Western India are two callel alae and 

These are both brane of the great sect of the Vais 

special worshippers of Vi ishnoo the Creator, and both 
hat their. deity is mate in th 
s¢ priests, who are heredit ary, deriving their rank from 
their descent from Vallabhacharya, a teacher who lived in 1520, and 
are called Kings (Maharajas), and affirm that as deities they are re- 
leased from the aa Nigation of obeying ethicallaws, They cannot sin, 
iy act be sin done in obedience to their command. As usual! 
s, the wiser men distrust and dislike these pretensions, and 
Maharajas to 3} 


among m 
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accept a system dispensing with ethics, the first law of morals set 

aside is that of che istity, and a system has consequently grown up 

among the Banians which is absolutely without a parallel in the 

wortl ‘The Banians and Bhuttias are numerous, influential, and 

wealthy all over India, and in Bombay oceupy a position only 

secou:l to that of the Parsees, yet it is certain that they sane tion | 
and conceal practices worse than any which have ever prevailed 

among the lower castes. Every man’s wife and daughter is at in| 
dispos: i of the Maharaja, who, moreover, claims the old Seignorial | 

right of 


Auvergne, so often alluded to by writers on the Middle | 
Agos, and cither enforces it or obtains a payment for the privilege | 
The women are subjected in the temples to the} 
the Maharaja sells 
fanatic among the female devotees, and as a climax to the outrage 
inflicted upon the universal code of morals the sale is frequently 
ratifiel in publie. wed Ras Mundulee are held 
to which every devotee must bring his wife, and which 
suous intercourse, and agreemen 
members of the sect pledging 
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appirent!y himself a Bhuttia, attacked in his paper, Tie Satya 
Prokash (Urath-Teller) the enormities of the system, and th 
Mahwwajas found their influence beginning to wane away. 
Native reformers of ability, being cut ot from political careers, 
almost always fly to journalism, and their papers, tho: ally 
of smul circulation, have a very cai able degree of schaiabs. 
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grew alarmed, “the as one calmly remarked, “ bej 
heir main source of revenue,” and no substitute bei ing suggested, 
and one of them, named Judoonath, actually ventured to bring an 
action for libel. The defendants, editor and printer, pleaded 
justification, “se the Maharaja thereupon obtained a decree from 
the sect sentencing any person who might appear as witness to 
excommunication. ‘This, however, was a little too strong an attack 


women,” 


upon the civil law, all persons concerne were indicted for a con- 
jiracy to defeat the ends of justice and heavily fined, and when 
1¢ trial came on there was no lack of witnesses. Member after 
member of the sects came forward to testify to the practices at 

hich we have only ventured to hint, telling their stories usually 
with a naiveté which showed that the moral sense was nearly 


8p 
t} 
I 


tinct, the judges summed up in speeches of unprecedented le mgth 
kor cogeney, the jury returned a verdict of acquittal, and the 
defendants quitted the court, bearing with them this testimony 
from Sir Joseph Arnould :— 

i spoken of as having involved great waste of 
agree with that opinion. No doubt 
but I would fain hope 
int matter 


ion so int 


* This trial has bee 
the public time. I cannot 
much time has been spent in hearing this cause 
it has not been all time wasted. It seems impossible tl} 
should have been discussed thus openly before a popula‘ 
gent as that of tho natives of Western India, without producing its 
results. It has probably taught some to thin kk; it must have led many 
to inquire. It is nota -_ stion of theology t has been before us; it 
i »stion of The princi iple for h the defendant and 


quite 


ie 
tills 













bor: lity wi 





is a qu 
| his wits: ive baen cont ending is simply this—that wh: ut is morally 
wrong eani theologically right—that when prac tices which sap the 
very foun iat ions of morality, which involve a violation of the eternal 
and imumut » laws of Right,—are established in the name and under 








he sanction of Religion, they ought, for the common wenn of society, 
‘ly denounced and ex- 





oli in the interest of humanity itself, to be pabli 

posed, They 7 denoune ed—they have ex) yosed them. Ata risk 
and at aecost which we cannot a lequately measure, these men have 
dove determined battle against a foul and powerful delusion. They 


good, 


and proclaim 


have dared to look custom and error boldly in the 
that their 


before the world of their votaries that their evil is not 
lie not the truth. In thus doing they have done bravely and well. 
It may be allowable to express a hope that what they have done will 
not have been in vain—that the seed they have sown will bear its fruit 
—that their courage and consistency will be rewarded by a steady in- 
erease in the number of those whom their words and their exxmples 
have quickeaed into thought, and animated to res whose homes 
they have helped to cleanse from loathsome le wdne ss, nud whose souls 
they have set free from a debasing bondage.” 


is 





Of course the power of the Maharajas is not extinguished, 
always dying hard, but there is no doubt that it has 
blow, that the exposures have roused against 
best feelings of the Asiatic 


fanaticism 
received a terrible 
the strongest and perhaps 





world—the sacredness of the home. 





MUNRO'’S LUCRETIUS.* 

Tur tide of cram bookmongering to which the high pres 
modern competition at the Englis h Universities had given birth, 
seems to have taken a turn, and asmall band of scholars has 


MR. 


sure of 


arisen, scholars in the fine old English sense of the word, but 
armed in the full ariour of modern science, who have once more 


set up the old standard of independent English scholarship. By 
his ripe and elegant translations, by his polished and elaborate 
sor Conington has marked the growth of 
at Oxford. The almost Cyclopian, 
collating the text of Shakespeare, 
by the Publie Orator and 
of the new spirit 


Prof 





commentaries, 


the new professorial schoo! 


: labour 


“yan, of 


recent 


ly earried to a triumphant issu 


his co-editors at Cambridge, is a monument 
whieh the exaimple of Germany has infused into the study of our 





of 


When men I 
umlertake 


Orator 


delicate and polished attain- 


ie Publie a task so grinding it isa 





sien that the days of idle quotation are passed, and that science 
has taken the place of aie ‘ttantism. Of this little band Mr. Munro 
is one of the best ornamen Th it he was one of the very first 


among Latin seholars in England has long been known in Univer- 





ity circles. Its new edition of Lucretins places him in the front 
rank not of English but of European scholarship. It isa pleasure 
to fir vl in this book all the characteristics of the man, charac- 
teristies which have won for him the peculiar and deep respect 
of all who have been brought into contact with him,—the 
firm, quiet, unassuming modesty in the midst of profound at- 
tiimments, the absolute incapacity to acquiesce In any lipshod 
result, the habit almost as fixed asa law of nature of carrying an 


very furthest point to which 
when all the evials of 
‘orn for every- 


tion for its own sake to the 





inves 
it can be carried, and stopping short only mat 


investigation are exhausted, the strong and quiet s 
thing superficial, for everything which is not of the essence of the 
thing, so far as it can be got, these and many other qualities are 








With a translation anl novesx. By 


Titi Luereti Cari de Rerum Natura Libri Sex. 
Deightou, Cambridge. 


. 
| tf. A.J. Munro, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Coile 
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“adeed peculiarly Mr. Munro's. Let us add in all fairness, they 
are also those which the University of Cambridge places above all 
others in its ideal of academical excellence, even though its scorn 
js sometimes misapplied to qualities which transcend mere accuracy 
of acquisition. 

We should ill have profited by the example of such a man if we 
presumed to sit ex cathedra upon a book to which he has devoted 
the flower of his ripest energies and the fulness of his knowledge 
jn a department now peculiarly his own. We only ask leave to 
give some account of his labours. His task has been threefold, to 
supply a more perfect text with a critical apparatus, to give a 
translation, and to add a commentary explaining and illustrating 
the poem. The arrangement is original, but not inconvenient. 
The text and the translation are in one volume, the latter standing 
at the foot of the former in the same page. This volume does 
All the notes in a body occupy the second 


not contain a note. 
The critical 


yolume, and these again are divided into two parts. 
discussion of the text is taken alone and separately step by step in 

; 5 rot 7 al * . 
notes occupying the first part of the second volume. The philosophi- 
eal and literary notes are taken separately in the second part. 
Thus the reader may refer to either without being condemned 
to wade through the other. Of all the ills which fall upon 
the student, perhaps the worst is to have to wade through 


a discussion of the text when he is looking for commentary, | 


or to swallow half a yard of speculation when he is studying 
the text, with the dreary feeling that after he has borne one or 
suffered the other the point he wishes information upon may very 
likely have been the one omitted. Here at all events the reader may 
satisfy himself at onee what is in store for him. Probably Mr. 
Munro will care less than his publisher to be complimented on the 
beautiful type and paper of these two volumes. One remark, how- 
ever, we cannot refrain from making. The difference between the 
paper and type of Mr. Munro's Lucretius, if compared with the 
paper and type of German classics, is no very fanciful symbol of 
the quality and form of English learning, when genuine. 

The history of the text of Lucretius upon which Mr. Munro 
has spent so much Iabour is peculiar, The great mass of the poem 
is in a better state than that of many other authors, but in some 
portions the text has received irreparable injury. * If,” says Mr. 
Munro, * Lucretius had come down to us with a text as uninjured 
as that of Virgil and a few other ancient writers, he could scarcely 
have been reckoned among the most dificult Latin poets.” The 
obscurity of the poem is duc not to the obscurity of the poet, who 
is indeed more direct and less allusive than Virgil or Horace, for 

great measure to the losses which the text has 
fered in certain portions. As in ethnology a vast number of 
nations are all traced up to one parent stock which has unkindly 
disappeared, so all the existing copies of Lucretius are traced up 
to one unfinished original, which has also long since vanished. 
Mr. Munro's history of the various MSS. and editions is worth 
reading, even by amateur readers, to see what is implied in original 
as distinguishel from second-hand erudition. How glibly we 
author, how furiously the battle may 


instance, but in a 


may quote a classical 


rage around the supposed dictum of an ancient, we all know. | 


But the key to the arena, the very ground upon which the 
lie, in the hands of 
instance, the 
Lachmann in the 
ly round a text 


practically does 
Mr. Munro, for 
£ scholar Lachmann, after 


may lie, 
men,—before 


batile rages, 
one two 
hands of the 
hands of Mr. 
may awake at any moment to find that they 
the idle ground of an idle vision, thatthe line which is the cause of 
the nby Lueretius at all, and that 
what he did write i 
Merely to find out that Lucretius did not write a certain line is 
No greater 


or in 
grea 
Mimro. ‘Those who fight so furious 


are fighting upon 


strife was perhaps never writt 


lost. 


no alition to the sum of human learning. 
addition than to know the truth, and to walk on solid ground. 
a literary novelty 


ETrer 





who real Mr. Manro’s preface, qui 
literature, 


But those 
in English will see ; 
how much penetration, how much candour, what a delicate fid lity 
to truth, what abnegation, what honour (literary men are wot all, 
all honourable men) is required to carry out the vast literary 
undertaking of settling the disputed text of a great author con- 
scientiously. We cannot follow Mr. Munro into the history he 
ives of the text of Lucretius, but those who read it will find there 


What a vast survey of literature, 


4 


so few Englishmen have even a glimpse of—a revelation of 
implied in demoustratice learning, and they will find what 
they would do well to remember in certain other controversies, 
that a long of orthodox authorities may mean nothing 
more than a compound of stupil industry and clever Knavery, 
truth and chicanery, delicate scholarship and covert black- 


speculative honesty and disreputable theft. 


voat is 


4: 
11st 


guardism, 


lt may be said, that is not much to learn. | 


‘Those 


who are familiar with these elements in controversy are never 
likely to be very hot partizans. 

Was Cicero the editor of Lucretius? Lucretius has imitated 
Cicero’s translation of Aratus in many places. Did the dying 
poet place his unfinished poem in the hands of the orator whose 
translation “he evidently looked upon as one of his poetical 
models.” Both Lachmann and Bernays decide, a little cavalierly 
perhaps, that Jerome, upon whose authority the editorship of 
Cicero rests, meant not the orator, but the orator’s brother, 
Quintus. Mr. Munro argues at some length in favour of the orator 
with tact and discrimination, and it seems to us carries his point. 
Lucretius, the great popularizer for ages to come of Epicureanism, 
edited by Cicero, the friend of the Stoies, and the philosophical 
** Cousin” of his day, gives a curious glimpse into antiquity. 
namely, 


ssing, 


Mr. Munro discusses another question, against La 
whether the Epicurean system is capable of poctica! expression, 
and he argues the aflirmative with fire, we had almost said 
vehemence. “I unhesitatingly assert that for all purposes of 
poetry both the physical and cthical doctrines of the Stoics are 
incomparably inferior to those of Epicurus. Read the Natura 
| Deorna; compare their one wretched world, their monotonous fire, 
1, their method of destroying and 


ty 





their rotund and rotatory go: 
jereating anew their world, with the system of nature unfolded 
| by Lucretius, grand and majestical at least in its general outline. 
Then look at their sterile wisdom and still more barren virtue, 
with their repudiation of all that constitutes the soul of poetry. 
Lucretius, on the other hand, can preach up virtue, and temper- 
ance, and wisdom, and sober reason with as loud a voice as any 
of your Stoies; and then what inexhaustible resources does he 
leave himself in his alma Veuwns and dae vitae dia voluptas! Are 
examples wanted? Then contrast the varied grace and exuberant 
beauty of Virgil, when he is pleased to assume the garb of an 
Epicurean, with the leaden duiness and tedious obscurity of the 
Stoic Manilius ; or compare the rich humour, and winning ways, 
and ease of a Horace with the harduaess, and thinness, and forced 
wit of a Persius.” ‘There is exquisite truth in this last compari- 
son, and the character of Persius as a poct is touched with the 
point of a needle. ‘The speculation is one of modern interest, one, 
| for instance, which is debated in France at this moment every 
| day, viz., ** Whether poetry in the highest sense and materialism 
| are compatible.” Mr. Munro has thrown down a gauntlet which 
| will probably soon be taken up here, and he is abundantly able to 








| fight his own battle. 
| ‘The translation is in proses and this, too, seems characteristic of 
| the man. Mr. Munro probably felt that all attempts at verse- 
| renderings of great poems are at the best but plaster casts of fea- 
| tures after death, and he had too delicate a sense of the living 
‘original to venture upon killing it in the operation. Ilis work 
| was meant to be a monument of learning, and not to minister by 
the vanity of verse to the idle satisfaction of the editor. As it 
stands Mr. Munro’s translation is a model of solid learning, and 
the grace which it possesses is the grace of exact truth, not incom- 
patible with a certain rugged simplicity which is, for instance, 
quite un-Oxonian. But if any one will convince himself that true 
poetry, like the flower upon a tree, demands not merely poetical 
matter, but the coincidence of such matter with a poctical form 
which is to that matter what music is to sound, let him study 
| Mr. Munro's translation carefully. 

We shall conclude our article by quoting a passage which 
expresses very compeniously the position which Lucretius has 


} 


occupied down to our ine :— 
| Catullus, though the poem (De Natura) was published so short a 
time before his death, must have known it, as he has imitated it in 
place. When it was given to the world Virgil was 
At such an age therefore the style and manner of 
Lucretius were able to impress themselves fully on the younger poet’s 
susceptible mind, and perhaps the h st eulogy which has ever been 
that constant imitation of his language and 


more than one 
fifteen years of age. 


ior} 
Thy aie 


passed on the former is 
thoughts which pervades Virgil's works from one end to the other. 
Horace, too, and Ovid had carefully studied him; this commentary will 


in some degree show what they as well as Manilius owe to him, though 
this last disciple is worth much. Lueretius thus exercised indi- 
recily no slight influence on the whole future career of Latin poetry. 
To po s to modern times, the Italian scholars of the fifteenth century, 
full of enthusiasn everything classical, yet admired no Latin poet 
more than Lucretius, Virgil alone excepted. The illustrious French 
lars of sixteenth century, Lambinus, Turnebus, Sealiger, pro- 
nounced him ene olf greatest, if not the greatest of Roman poets. 
Tn more recent times he has been less praised and read. The critics of 
Germany have in general shown little sympathy for him: full of their 
[eraclitean fire, they will not tolerate anything Epicurean. Goethe alone 
is a brilliant exception : his sympathy and admiration for Lucretius 
never failed. In this country the most recent account of the philosophy 
and poetry of Lucretius is at the same time the fullest and most 
favourable, and by far the best; I speak of that given by Professor 
| Sellar in the Roman poets cf the republic.” 


not 
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BURNET’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION.* 

A new elition of Burnet’s History of the Reformation, in seven 
handsom2 octayo volumes, has just appeared from the Oxford 
University Press, edited by Mr. Nicholas Pocock, late Michel 
Fellow of Queen’s. Mr. Pocock informs his readers that he 
eaterel upon his task ‘‘more than seven years ago, in the vain 
hope that it would be completed within two years.” Tis estimate 
of his own arduous labours is as modest as becomes a scholar, who 
pretends to no higher task than that of ushering into the world a 
new edition of an author, who it may be supposed has safely 
emerged by this time from the dreaded ordeal of literary criticism, 
and secured for himself an unassailable niche in the temple of 
fame. Burnet’s opponents—and they numbered among their 
ranks some of the most eminent scholars of the day—reaped no 
other advantage from their attacks, in the estimation of the author 
and his admirers, than that of establishing the excellence of the 
work they had so bitterly and unjustly assailed. ‘* A reputation 
firmly established,” ‘‘ penned in a masculine style,” ‘‘a col- 
lection of records, good vouchers of the truth of what he 
(Burnet) delivers in the body of the history,” form but a 
small specimen of the sounding and complimentary phrases, which 
pursued its triumph ‘and partook tlie gale,” as the Bishop's well- 
trimmed bark, ‘+ flew expanded” along the smooth current of time 
and ‘+ gathered all its fame.” With the most perfect and unhesi- 
tating confidence in these vaticinations, which have now been 
heralded forth, as time gave them currencyand authority, with little 
contradiction for nearly two centuries, the University of Oxford, 
as the patron of sound orthodox learning, has given the sanction 
of its name to a new elitioa of The MWistory of the Reformation. 
As we cannot suppose that so venerable a boly is moved by the 
vulgar considerations which actuate ordinary publishers, we are 
led to believe that in thus ushering forth to the world, in this year 
of grace 1855, Barnot’s account of the most momentous struggle 
which has ever oecurre1 in the history of our Church an nation, 
the University of Oxford was fully convinced that the work de- 
served the praise so unsparingly lavished upon it. If so, we are 
inclined to think that Mr, Pocock’s preface will now have dispelled 
that illusion. 

But before we proceed to explain ourselves more fully, there are 
one or two facts connected with this far-famed book that are 
worthy of special attention, and we recommend them to the careful 
pondering of artists, posts, and historians in general. Burnet’s 
Reformation, as our readers are aware, appeared originally in three 
contents of each volume extend 
is occupied with a narrative of 
the progress of the Reformation under Henry VIL. ; the seeond 
takes up the same subject in the reigns of Edward VI. and Queen 
Mary ; the third, which appeared many years after the other two, 
goes back to A. D. 1300, and brings down the history to 1567. 
The subjects embraced in any one of these volumes are of a magni- 
tude and importance sufficient to tax the energies and industry 
of the most consummate historian even now; much more in 
Burnet’s days, when access to original documents was rare and 
difficult, when beyond the well-known compilations of Hall, Foxe, 
and Herbert, of which Burnet himself speaks disparagingly, very 
scanty materials existed in print, which could be of real service to 
the historian of the Reformation. To accomplish his task with 
any tolerable hope of suecess it was necessary for Burnet to go to the 
fountain-head, to wade through the original documents preserved 
in the State Paper Office, the Cottonian Library, and elsewhere, 
to peruse and make extracts from the letters of the chief re- 
formers and great statesmen of the day, and to acquire some know- 
ledge at least of the voluminous controversial writings on both sides. 
The private and confidential correspondence of Cromwell alone— 
the chief actor in this great movement—extends to more than 
seventy volumes; of Cranmer’s writings which have only appeared 
within the last few years our readers may judge from the elitions 
published by the University of Oxford and the Parker Society ; 
400 volumes is a moderate computation for the other authentic 
materials of the reign of Henry VILI., and half that number for those 
of Edward VI. and Mary. Then there are the registers of Warham, 
Cranmer, Gardiner, Bonner, Lee, and 'Tunstal, without which it 
would be impossible to discover, except by intuition, the proceedings 
of the Bishops in their various dioceses, and the practical results of 
the measures set on foot by them for retarding or advancing 
the Reformation. We may add, moreover, that all these documents 
are written in the handwriting of the age, which is not to be 
mastered without time and attention. 


volumes folio, and the average 
to 800 pages. The first volume 





* The Ilistory of the Reformation of the Church of Enjglind. By Gilbert Burne 
Bishop of Salisbury. A New Edition, carefully revised by Nicholas Pocock, M.A 
Of ad: Clirendon Press, 


’ 


How did the historian of the Reformation, it will be asked, 
proceed to, grapple with such formidable materials? What were 
his qualifications for the task? What preparations had he made 
beforehand? For all such vulgar considerations he apparently 
entertained the most magnanimous indifference. At no time an 
expert or careful decipherer of records he was wholly unacquainted 
with them when he commence his history! In his answer to 
Wharton, by whom he had been attacked, he rather prides himself 
on the fact that he had never devoted himself to the meaner study 
of archzeology, and as for any serious preparation beforehand we 
may judge of that from his own admissions. In 1675, when the 
nation was reeling to and fro under the apprehension of popery, 
Burnet, then out of favour at Court, was appointed Preacher at 
the Rolls by Sir Harbottle Grimstone. Conversing one day, he 
| tells us, with one Sir William Jones,— 

“ My way of writing history made him think I was cut out for it, and 

so he pressed me to undertake the history of England. But Sanders’ 
book, that was then translated into French and cried up much in France, 
made all my friends conelude I was the fittest man to answer it by 
writing the history of the Refermation. So now all my thoughts were 
turned that way. I laid out for MSS. and searched into all offices. [ 
got for some days into the Cotton Library.” 
Minute accuracy was never one of Burnet’s virtues, and least of 
all in anything that concerned the history and composition of his 
celebrated work. ‘The fact is that he applied for admission to the 
Cottonian manuscripts and was refused, but meeting accidentally 
with Sir John Marsham, a relative of Sir John Cotton, he was 
surreptitiously introduced into the library. ‘So I with a copyer 
went thither under his protection, and we were hard at work from 
morning to night for ten days.” He then thought himself “ suffi- 
| ciently furnished with materials for composing the first volune ;” 
that is, the history of the Reformation under Henry VILL. 

Any comment on these facts would be superfluous. ‘To have 
taken down from their shelves the collection of papers in the 
Cottonian Library relating to this period of his history without any 
minute examination of their contents would have occupied more 
than ten days. But this was a labour Burnet never contemplated. 
Ilis studies were confined to ten volumes picked at haphazard, and 
from each of these he selected six or eight documents. Whether 
he ever looked at the rest is uncertain and, considering the time 





he was employed, improbable. 

After the appearance of his first volume the prohibition was 
removed, and, as he had free access to this invaluable collection, it 
might have been supposed that he would have gladly availed him- 
self of the precious opportunity. Strange to say, he made less use 
of it than before, consulting only six manuscripts and transcribing 
no more than five or six documents from each volume. The fact 
appears to have been that Burnet, like other historians, had 
written his history first and consulted the documents afterwards, 
and the clumsy way in which the new information he derived. 
from them is dovetailed into his original narrative, and sometimes 
altogether suppressed, seems to favour this supposition. The entire 
reign of Henry VIII. was a labour of two or three years, the reigns 
of Edward VI. and Mary were completed in six weeks, and his 
contemporaries and admirers pointed with triumph and amazement 
(as well they might) to such an extraordinary feat. Bishops and 
Universities did homage to the man who, in fewer years than it 
| would have taken them to read it, had composed a pious, complete, 
and satisfactory history of the progress of the Reformation from 
| its beginning to its end. Asa mark of their high esteem for his 
labours, the Lords and Commons in Parliament assembled passed 
| him a vote of thanks for ** writing the history of the Reformation 
lof the Church of England so truly and exactly.” Never was 
| history so written, and never, as his admirers boasted, was history 








so honoured. 

Alas! for the infallibility of Bishops, Universities, Lords and 
Commons, and popular fame! What in Wharton, Wood, Hickes, 
land other assailants was manifest detraction, malevolence, covert 
attack on the doctrines of Protestantism, has proved in the 
cooler judgment of Mr. Pocock to be plain and undeniable fact. 
He is at no pains to conceal his opinion that as a history Bur- 
net’s book is almost worthless. It was the ‘ wish,” he tells us, ** of 
the delegates of the University Press thet the author's mistakes 
should be left wmoticed. Mr. Pocock had reason to be satisfied 
with this decision, for he adds that ‘to have noticed all would have 
In the records, which the 


leltoa system of endless annotation.” 
admirers of Burnet have fondly considered as ‘* vouchers of the 
truth of what he delivers in the body of the history,” Mr. Pocock 
counts 10,000 ‘downright mistakes,” not including misspellings 
and alterations of proper names. Enormous as this number ap- 
pears, it is not greater than might have been anticipated by any 


one acquainted with the literary history of the work; no greater 
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certainly than has long been surmised by those who have ever | 


bestowed on it a critical examination. Mr. Pocock has spared no 
labour as an editor, the University no expense as publishers, but 
we must express our regret at seeing so much labour, time, and 
treasure expended on an object soinadequate. “The value of Bur- 
pet's work consists exclusively in its original documents, which 
in all probability the readers of Burnet never read. They are 
too seanty, too carelessly selected to merit the honour claimed for 
them even by their able and candid editor, “as the groundwork 
for any one who may hereafter undertake to write the Church 
history of the period.” But they might have been this and more 
had the seven years’ labour of Mr. Pocock been directed to the 
wiser end of collecting a body of records illustrative of the period, 
and Burnet’s materials, insutlicient of themselves, been employed 
in contributing their quota to so useful and necessary a design. 


r . r 
CURRENT LITERATURE, 
8 
The Year-Book of Facts. 1865. By John Timbs, F.S.A. (Lockwood 
and C 2.) Tweedic's Te INPCANCE Year- Book. (W. Tweedie). — 
The comparison of these two works is like that of Macedon and Mon- 
The first contains 








1865. 
mouth. They are both year-books, and that is all. 
the discoveries in natural science during the past twelvemonth, and the 
The first is what it purports 
To like the first 
Mr. Timbs has 

f General Sabine, 


second the newest crams about alcohol. 
to be, and the second is a fairly good, cheap almanack. 
1 to like the second foolish, 


ar 
ant 


you must be scientific, 
prefixed to his useful compilation a capital portrait « 
the President of the Royal Society, and Mr. Tweedie’s almauack has a 
lot of coarse little woodeuts, which would give men to understand that 
if they would leave off fermonted liquors there would bo neither crime 
nor vice. We ought to apolugize to Mr. Timbs for the company into 
which we have brought him, bat Tweedie alone would be insupportable, 


a very nightmare of fatuous exaggerations. 

The London Diocese Book, 1865. By John Massard, Priyate Seeretary to 
the Bishop of London. (Rivingtons.)—Tho discontinuance of The London 
Diocesan Calend wr 
executed, aud contains « 
form. It gives a full account of the ecclesiastical arrangements 
of the diocese and the distribution of the parishes into deaneries, a 
Royal, and a complete list of the 


sishop 


has made room for this work, which is extremely well 
great deal of information in a very convenient 


history of the various Chapels 
foreign chaplaincies which are und 
of London. Of courso the diocesan and clerical societies aro not for- 
gotten. The London Diocese Bool: in fact contains everything that a 
clergyman of the diocese wants to know about it. 

Events of the Month, 1864. (John and Charles Mozley.)—The main 
feature of this magazine is that it gives an account of public affairs, 
both at home and abroad, in a popular form, Just about as much as 
ladies or boys care to know is put into a concise yet readable monthly 
The volume for the year is a handsome one, and doubtless 


er the superintendence of the I 


narrative. 
might be useful as a book of reference. 

Jack Scudamore's Danghter. By Folkestone Williams. (Maxwell.)— 
We have tried very hard to read this book through, but the effort twice 
repeated has been a failure. Only one character will remain with us 
five minutes, 2 Miss Brabazon, a new specimen of the emancipated 
female, who at first wanders over the world, comes home with an odd 
suite, outrages the county with her ways, and gradually subsides into 
respectability, and for us oblivion. Following her is interesting, but 
the rest of the book is not, 

History of the Reform Bill. By the Rev. W. N. Molesworth, M.A. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—An extremely full, well-written, and clearly- 
thought history of the passing of the Reform Bill. Mr. Molesworth is 
evidently a man of wide information, who has given great pains to a 
favourite subject, i he is able to treat with adequate power. His work 
has not a fault of any kind, and had no other history of the Reform Bill 
existed would have been read with eager interest, probably occasioned a 
fierce coutroversy. As it is, it may fall dead simply because the world 
has exhausted the information existing on the subject, or rather thinks it 
has exhausted it. The facts are all known, and new deductions are 
almost impossible. Like all mon who have studied the great struggle, 
Mr. Molesworth would extend the operation of the principles which gave 
the Whigs their victory, and like most of them he overrates the effect 
which those principles exercised on men’s minds. He thinks, as Mr. 
Roebuck thinks, that had the Reform Bill been rejected force would 
have been employed by the people, that Throne, and Peerage, and Church 
might alike have fallen. We wish we could believe that the English 
people could be thus far in earnest on any political question, but we 
We question even now whether if the Lords had held 








doubt it greatly. 
out, some compromise would not have been introduced giving to the 
nation a semblance of self-government, but reserving real power where 
s0 much of it remains now, in the owners of land. 
wishes to read a vivid history of the great struggle told by an impartial 
man who writes excellent English and is thoroughly informed, this book 
will be most valuable. 


Historical Studies. By Herman Morivale. (Longmans.)—Wise, able, 


To any one who | 








and a little ¢hin. They are in fact studies, outlines, thoughts avowedly 
complete only in their drift. To those who have not studied the subjects 
on which they treat they are simply invaluable, but to those who have 
something will seem wanting—flesh on the intellectual bones. The 
sketch, for example, of Joseph IL. of Austria seems to us the perfect 
expression of a single thought—that Joseph was a reformer on the throne 
too far in advance of his age ever to affect it deeply. That is true, but 
there is a second thought at least equally true over which Mr. Merivale 
glides too hastily, namely, that Joseph was to the bottom of his heart 
Hapsburg—a raler who thought that As intellect, and A/s will, and his 
conscience were to be his subjects’ sole guides. He hada clear head, and 
he never could tolerate the resistances of stupidity ; a will directed to 
right ends, and he crushed opposition as savagely as Hapsburgs with 
bad ends have done; an enlightened conscience, and he used it just as 
much like an offensive weapon as his successors do whose consciences 
are Ultramontane. He wanted to be a Casar, and the time not being 
Now the specialty of true Cwsars is that they show 


ripe he failed. 
So with Catherine IL of Russia. 


themselves when the time is ripe. 
To understand her at all it is necessary nof to separate the woman from 
the sovereign, and the separation is the basis not only of Mr. Merivale’s 
essay, but of his thought. Incomparably the best of these papers is the 
one on Cornwall, a nearly perfect model of that series of sketches of 
English counties which we trust some enterprising publisher will yet 
complete. Scholars, too, will read with hearly pleasure the paper on 
“The Landseape of Ancient Italy as Delineated in the Pompeian Paint- 
ings,” and only regret that it does not occupy a hundred pages instead 
of thirty-two, 

Two Months ina London Hospital. 
bridge.)—A little work of some interest. 
strack down by an omnibus while walking in the Strand, and carried to 
Charing-Cross Hospital. He remained there nis and deseribes 
his own sensations aud the interior economy of a hospital with the same 
He recounts even the visions which rose in an imagi- 


sy Arnold J, Cooley. (Groom- 
The author, a surgeon, was 


i@ weeks, 


careful fidelity. 
nation disordered by pain and weakness, some of which aro striking 
though all injured by a somewhat artificial description, mere ideas or 
germs of ideas having evidently been worked up iato narratives. The 
only point on which Mr. Cooley seriously animadverts in the manage- 
ment of hospitals is the carelessness with which medicines are dispensed. 
The disponser is not always qualified, there is too much hurry in the 
distribution, and tims is not adhered to with suflicient strictness. Tle 
would also pay the nurses better, and confine their work more strictly to 


n 


the care of their patients. 

Married Beneath Hin. By the Author of Lost Sr Massingherd. 
(Maemillan.)—Clear andl pleasant writing, many characters all indi- 
vidual, a good plot,—theso things make up of course a good average 
That this ono is not above the average seems due as much to 
carelessness as to want of power. The doscriptions, at first very good, 
falls off towards the middle of the third volume till the great scene, 
an accusation of murder baffled by manufactured evidence of insanity , 
reals like a caricature. Join Meyrick, tho half-vrel brutal squire, is, 
though well conceived, painted in with too broad a brash, the heroine 
is a pions lay figure, and the character of tho hero, Frederick Galton 


novel. 


clearly visible in the first volume, becomes dim in the second, and dis- 
appears altogether in the third. A little more pains and this writer 
would probably produce a good story, but in this instance we must class 
his work as a regular library novel. 

By the Sos. By the Author of /ester Ayrton. (Smith and Elder.) 
— By the Soa is a decided falling off from /ester Ayrton, the sensational 
element being extravagantly predominant. There are novel-readers, 
we fancy, who may take an interest in the career of a country girl, who 
being unserupulously jilted devotes her life to punishing her lover, and 
to do it steals his child, but to us her whole conduct seems unnatural, 
The author has evidently thought so too, for she hints at Phobe 
Flower's insanity, but the hint does not relieve the painful strain upon 
the reader's belief. Henry Cass’s wile, the pretty, silly, fretful shrew, 
is well drawn, but the remainder of the charactors are of little more 
interest than the subordinates in a modern three-act drama, 

Oare and Again. By the Author of Cousin Ste//a, (Smith and Elder.) 
—An exceedingly readable book, full of pleasant sketches of French 
society, of charactors which live and move, and of incidents which if not 
probable seem so as one reads of them. Mrs. Templar, the proud, 
embittered Englishwoman, who does her duty and hates it and herself 
for doing it, M. de Blacourt, the French Marquis, so innately a gentle- 
man that he seems weak, yet relicd upon by all his acquaintance for 
energy and judgment, Gustave, the low-born, esurient rene author, 
who wins fame by novels of the dangerous elass, M. Granson, swindler, 
bully, aud murderer, are all well done, and though the incidents are too 
melodramatic, that reflection does not occur till one has laid down the 
book. ‘To those who like to be amused without too much thought, yet 
cannot read inferior work, we can cordially recommend it. 

Our Domestic Fireplaces. By Fred. Edwards, jun. § 
tion. (Robert Hardwicke.)—A very sensible and well-written troutise, 
founded on the principles of Dr. Arnott and Count Rumford. Our 
present grates are most wasteful, both of fuel and heat. We use teo 
much iron instead of a non-conducting substance, such as fire-brick. 
All householders as well as architects will learn much from this terse 
and practical treatise. 


cond Hidi- 
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The Moralist antl Politician, By Siz G. Ramsay, Bart. (Walton | French people best, and would be possible if they would disband the 
is commonly defined as “a succinct say- | regular army. But what chance is there that the French will ever 




























































and Maberly.)—An aphorism 
ing comprehendi plete statement.” If this use of the word be | abandon the wish dominer [ Europe ? 


accurate, Sir George is seareely a. to deseribe this book as a collec- | BOOKS RECE IVED. 












tic aphorisms he three first political “ aphorisms,” for instanee 
tion of Sphorisms. The three firs ty} iit ‘ Si ’ Co—Address on the Barns and Lambert—Cardinal Wise. 
form an essay on Hobbes’s doctrine that war is the natural state of man, eligion, by the Bishop | man’s Last Illness, by John M — 
doce > four paces of prin cai ake avhoris 94 & Rut wl ie, by Jolin Fhomas Murby—Standard Realey 
and oceupy four pages of print. Again, take aphorism 134, “ But who 1e Rev. Jolin | S. Lunrie. 
ean doubt that England is better as a monarchy? This is succinct | Hunter. Biackwood and Sons—Gosthe'’s F 
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° r ° he Sell and Daldy—My Vis-A-Vis, antl 
enough, but is hardly a complete statement. There is, however, no objec- | 6... poems, by Mu I. Rowers: Striek- 
tion to a rather loose use of the term, provided that the short numbered he Queens of England, 

. linsley hers — The» Leigh, by 
paragraphs always suggest more than they express, and express a defi- | ayia 
3ut a question—and Sir George is rather fond of interroga- 





nite view and Masks, by 











tion—wants the latter requisite; while aphorism 83, “A republic in _ Maem ’o.—The Book of the 
Hungary! the climax of absurdity "—is so vague that it wants the for- | Vanlois, by ae , 
: ; ° Fe on 8 4? "te ‘ teat Tri heer and Co.—Geology a History, | ov, 
mer. In fact the book is very unequal, but it is the work of a thoughtful | by B. von Catta. i 
Williams and Norgate—De Rheiin’s’ B 


though rather dvetrinaire mind. The aphorisms on France, 145 to 148, 


show very considerable insight. A republic 


: Geometrical Drawing. 


would probably suit the Joln Murr sstament, 2 vols. 
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ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM ant LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, Moperaror Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. StaTueTTES in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room er ected expressly for 


les. 
— OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
ASLER'S CRYSTAL 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights and 


Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &e. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 


QHANDRLIERS in BRONZE and 


GLASS 
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Glass Dessert Services tor 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain tigares 
English and Foreign, 
resents. 
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Ornamental Glass, 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders proinptly exeeuted. 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxtord street, W. 
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and pronounced by Ifer Majesty’s Lanudress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SIE EVER USED. 
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gracious! 
following: —Extract of a te spatch from Mr. Webb, 
H.B.M.’s Cousul at Manilla, dated Sept. 17, lsut:— 
“The remedy most efficacious im its etfee.s (iu Epidemic 
Cholera) has been found to be CHLOkoDYNe, aud witha 
small quantity given to me by Dr. Burke 1 have saved 
several lives. 
CONSUMPTION, COoUGIIS, COLDS, ASTILMA, 
BRUNCHILILIs, NEURALG! Kis EL UMATISM, 

SPASMS, & 
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preserving its Wonderful pr peren »aflording iumediate | 
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i iomenmns ry tu stute the suade required. Sold with | noissenrs 
pre} per Drusii 2s. 61, vy post sidhups; Vomule ouly, “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 

s. 6d. and 1.5 by all fashiouabie Poriamers aud : ws iS aoleie i Pane 
id by the Inve aud Maniwacturer, E. | oF PERENTIR SONS AY RS OM 
( vt, Sulu square, Louder. Loavoid |. The public are respectfully cautioned against worthles 
: ra vark on da “Tue W \ } imitations, and should see that Lae and Par 
Field | Rames ure on the wrapper, label, bout ud st 
re , — | ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE, 
The BEST KEMEDY tor INDIGiSiLON. | ats Ld Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors 
Not ‘ONS CASIO: ids ie PLiLS are | Worcester; Messrs, CROSSE and BLACKWELL ; 
y recommended as a simple but certain | Messrs. Baactar and Son Loadon, &e., de, aud by 
remedy for bi ium. They act as a powerful Tonic | Grocers and Vilmen universally. 
aud geutle o~ ent, ave mild in tue operation, safe 
uuder au y circumstahces, and thousands oF persons cal IN NE FOR D's FL ULD M. AG) NESL A. 
a bear tesumony tO the bene its ty be derived irom —The medical protession for thirty years have 
eae Use—Suld in botues wa 1s yd., JL, aud Ls, | approved of this pure sulution of Magnesia as the best 
ch, in every towu in the kingd 
| remedy for Gout and Stomeciic disorders of every 
CAUTION! Besur Soask for “ NORT INS PILLS,” | kind, aud as a mild aperient it is especialiy adapted for 


and do not be persuaded to purchase tue various luita- 
tions. 


YOUGLIS, 





AS TILA, and INCIVPIENT 
CONSUMVIION are HEE ECAIUALLY CURED by 
KEALING'’s COUGH LOZENGES, 
Which are daily recommended by the fuculty—Testi- 
Monials fro Ue most eminent of whom may be in- 
Bpecied—as the mous. cilectual, sue, Speedy, aud Cou- 
Venlent icueuy for Cough and ali Disorders of the 
Lungs, Chest, aud Wuroat. 
Sold in boxes, ls. 1gd.; and tins, 23. Ud., ds. Gd, and 
lls. each, by L. KEATING , Chemist, 7) St. Paul's Churel- 
yard, London. Sold retail by all Druggists, we. 


rst 





Bears their Trade Mark, the “ BULL'S 


It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mzpan at the Grear Exursrrion, 


eal 


SD 


PERFE 


Best Maize or Indian Corn. 


> ILEAD,” on each Package. 
1862. Their 


Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Mamily Use. 


Retailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom. 


6 Cannon Street, London. 


POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


TINS, 1s. 


CTLY PURE. 














ladies and chudren, Prepared solely by DINNE FORD 
j and Co, Chemists, &e., 172 New Loud street, Loudon, 
and sold throughout the world by all respectavle cle 
mists. CAUTION.—See that “ Vinueford and Co.” 


lo 
ou each bottic wud red label over tue curk. 





JEPSINE. — MORSON’S PEPSINE 
WINit.—MORSON 5 PEPSINE LOZENGES are 

| perfectly palatavie torias tur adMiuisteriug Lais popular 

remedy for weak digestion. 

Mauulactured by TI. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, lei 

Southampton row, Russell square, Loudon, W.C. Pepsine 

Wiue iu bottles at 3s. 5s., and lus. each, Lozenges in 

boxes at 2s, Gd aud ds. 6d, each, 





rif 


| 


ANNOUNCEMENT. — 
METALLIC PENMAKER 


MPORTANT 


JOSEPH GILLOR?, 















| to the QUISIEN, begs to inform the commercial world, 
Scholastic institutions, and the public generally, buat by 
a novel application his unrivallet Machinery for 
making Steel ny ns i © has introduced a new series of 
his usefu 1 productions, which for excellonce of touper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in price, 
must enstre universal approbation ant defy competi- 
tion, Hach pen bears the impress nine as a 
ruarantee of quality. They are put up in boces con 
taining one gross each, with lavel outside, and the fice 
imile of his siguature. At the request of numerous 
persons en “l in tuition J. G. has introlaced his 
} Warranted School aud Public Peas, which are especially 
idapted to their use, being of different desrees of iext- 


| 


| 


| 
} 
} 
he 
| 


median, and broad poiuts, suitable 


bility, and with fine, 
writing taught ia schovls— 


for the various kinds of 





old retail by all Stationers and Bookseders. Merchants 
pow Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at tae Works, 
Graham street, ruin pam; at YL Jolin strest, New 

York ; and at 37 Gracechureh street, Lenten. 
Kh. IWOWARD, SURGEON- 


at has introduced an 
ARTIPICLAL 


DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, 
ENTIRELY NEW DiesChivrion of 
PET, tixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures, 
They so periectly resemble the natural teeth as nul to be 
disunyuishe od from the originals by the closest observer; 
ver change colour or decay, and will be found 
This tucthod dues 
petal operas 


they willne 
superior loany teeth ever before used. 
not require Lhe extrachon ol roots, or any 
Liod,aud will supportand preserve eet Lualare louse, and 
is guaranteed lo restore articulation aud mastication, 
Decayed Lecth stopped aud reudered sound and uselulin 
waslicallon. 
62 Fleet stree.—At home from ly ull 5, 








ae 
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EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 

47 and 43 Bedford square. EASTER TERM 

will begin for both College an} School on THURSDAY, 
April 2)th, instead of the 27th, as formerly advertised, 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec, 


| ae te NCH | “GALLERY, 120 PALL 

ALL—The TWELFTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION a PICTURES, the Contributions of Artists of 
the French and Flemish Schools, will OPEN on MON- 
DAY next. Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 


R OYAL POLYTE C HNIC— 
» Patron, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

Last Week of the interesting Ghost Scene “The In- 
dian Widow's Suttee; or, the Hindo» Maiden’s Dreatn,"’ 
GW. H. Pepper and Henry Dircks, joint inventors), also 
of Mr. Coote’s Musical and Humorous Intertainment of 
Baron Munchausen.—During Passion Week (by desire) 
Professor Pepp>r will repeat his course of Tiree Lectures 
on Elementary Astronomy, viz., on Wednesday, at 2.30. 
Thursday and Saturday, at 2.3) and 7.30. N. 
election of Models of Inventions for saving life on 
Ra‘lways is now open. 















B.—The | 


ai J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 
e 120 Regent street, 22 Cornhill, London ; 5) Bold | 


street, Liverpool ; and 50 Mosley Mosley street, Manchester. 
arent SPRING _ FASHIONS | for 

4 GENTLEMEN'S OVERCOATS, MORNING 
TROUSERS, and VESTS. 


CUATS, 
NEGLIGEE and other SUITS, 
KNICKERBOCKERS, &e, 


Ber } 
RIDING I ABITS, 


i ADIES'’ 
JACKETS, OVERCOATS, CLOAKS, &e. 


Ket and DRAWING-ROOMS, 
4 DEPUTY-LIEUTENANTS’ OUTFITS, and 
COURT DRESSES completed on the shortes 
The embroidery and appointments kept ready. 
be inspected, DUESSES may also be had for a Levee, 


ae, 


Qk ns ANTS’ LIVI ERIE Ss, 
Ss" ist of Price 


t notice 


&e.—Current 





3, With partienlars for easure- 
ment, sent on application. Ih» pr ‘ r cash 
payments. In each depufunent giwments are ready 


dor immediate use. 


H, 2 . and D. NICOLLS' GUINEA 
TWE E D COATS for Gentlemen and CLOAKS 
fur Indies are patronized by travellers all over the 

world, 





1 usese ER’S COLOUR 
FLANNEL SHIRTS. 
Next door to Somerset House, Strand 


HRESHEIVS FLAX CLOTH SHLRTS 
—a light and inexpensive substitute fr cotton. Sold 
only by TrrResnHer and Giensy, Outtitrers, next door to 
Some!set House, Strand. 


(omens BANK CORPOR A. 
TLON of INDIA anl the EASD. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Paid-up Capital, £1,000,000 (One Millon sterling), 
power to increase to Two Millions. 
Jead Office—%4 Moorgate street, I. mdon, F.C. 
Branches und Agencies at Bombay, Culeutta, Foochow, 
Havkoy, Hong Kong, Shanghai Singapore, aud Yoko- 
ame. 

The Bank negotiates and collects bills and grants 
dratts on its branches and agencies as above. It acis as 
the agent of parties connected with the Mast in trans 
mitting funds and in making investments in In lin mand 
other publie securities, effecting als» the sale 
either at home or abroad. 1 underta’ 
custo ly and the receipt of inter +st or diy ide 
and receives pay, pensions, and otlies moneys for r 
tance through the Bank or otherwise. 

The Bank 
interest proportionéd to the len 
drawal agreed to be given, the t 
agceriained on inquiry. 
Office hours, 10 to 4; 


NIVERSAL LIFE 

SOCIETY, 1 King Wiliiam street 
Esial lished J834, with branches at Ca 
and Bombay.—Very economical hone ¢ 
for civil and milit uy lives. Division every year of one- 
fifth of protite. Premiums on all partic.puing policies 
six Yeurs in force reduced one-half for the year en lin; 
May, 1865, so that £50 only of each £luv of premiun 
falling due is charged. ‘otal assurances issued excee | 
£7,000,000 sterling; claims paid, 1} million, cash bonuses 
to assured, £565,000, or an average annual retura of 
Ys. in the pound at 25 divisions of profit. Advane es 
made on Life Interests and on real and other property in 
connection with assurances. 


FREDERICK HENDRIKS, Actuary and So 


ED 





with 








sn, 


at rates of 
» of with- 


ch may be 


ulso receives mony on dep sit 
h of then 
rm3 of wii 





Saturdays, 10 to 2. 


ASSURANCE 
London, E.C 














retary. 


The FURNISHING ef BED-KOOMS. 


H EAL and SON, of TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD, have greatly enlarged their 
Premises, fur the purpos> ot making a mure complete 
arrangement of their Stock. 

They have now Ten separate Rooms, eac h completely 
furnished with a different Suite of Bed-itoom urn: 
ture; these are irrespective of their ueral Stock, 
displayed in Six Galleries, and Two la rround-floor 
Warerooms, the whole forming, they believe, the most 
complete Stock of Bed-Room Furuiture iu the King gd 

HEAL and SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of Bedsteads, Belding, aud Bed-Rvom Furniture sent 
free by post on application to HEAL and SUN, 198, 157, 
193 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 


















| in the 


and may | 


HE ART-JOUR AL 


Price 2s. 6d. Monthly. 





Principat Contripurors 10 Aprin Parr. 

. RUSKIN, JOHN, M.A:—The CESTUS of AGLATA. 

» CALVERT, Dr. F. CRACE.—ANILINE and COAL- 
TAR COLOURS. 

ATKINSON, J. B.—HESS, with Three Engravings 
from his Paintings. 

. HALL, Mr. and Mrs. 8. C—TITEODORE HOOK, 
with Three Illustrations 


20 





- oo 





A WEEK at KILLAR- 





with Six Engravings. 
s. FAIRHOLT, Fb. W.—FACTS about FINGER RINGS, 
with Twenty-one Examp’es. 
PYNE, J. B.—HARMONY in 
Diagram. 
Tuk 
. F. GOODALL, 
1793, engraved by Kh. 


NEY 


= 


COLOURS, with a 
Line ENGRaAvINGs. 
R.A.—ARREST of a 
GOODALIL. 


ROYALIST, 


_ 


2. J. M. W. TURNER, R.A —ABINGDON, engraved by 
C, COUSEN, 
33. UW. FOLKY, R.A. — CASHMERE BASTION, 


DELHI, engrave! by E. Rorrr. 
London: James 8. Virrve, 26 Ivy lane. 


Tse LONDON REVIEW CHURCH 
COMMISSION. 

The LONDON REVIEW having sent out Special 
Commissioners to coll ct practical information a3 to the 
working and efficiency of the Church and other Reli- 
gious Denomin utions throughout England aud Wales, and 
to inquire fnto their respective Tufluence and Progress 
Various districts, the publiea'ion of the Report 
Saturday, Sth April, aud cone 








will be commenced on 
tinued weekly 

The LONDON REVIEW, 
Annual subseription, £1 1s. 
street, Strand. 


price 


41., stamped 5d. 
Oilize, 1 


: 
1 Southampton 


LOANS on DEBENTURE. 
7 GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 
YOMPANY are prepared to receive money to 
replace Loans falling due. 
Applications to be made to. 
J.B. OWN, Seevetary. 


Bishopsgate Terminus, 6th of April, 186+. 





PETERBOROUGH, WISBEACH, an] 
SUTTON RAILWAY. 

The Directors of this Company are prepared to receive 

| LOANS on SECURITY of DEBENTURES for three, 

five, or seven years, bearing Interest at the rate of 











5 per cent. per annum, payabls haif-yearly ia Loaloa. 
The INTEREST on the above Debentures will be 
paid by the Midland Railway Company ermsof the 
Act of Parliament, which mikes the Debenture Luterest 
the first charge on the GRO3S RECELP ILS of the Line 
prior to deduction of working expense s. 
H. DUDLEY COPEL 
41 Parliament sweet, Loudou. 


Hoe and COLONIAL ASS 


COMPANY (Limited) 








uv 
< 


URANCE 


FIRE, LIVE, and MARINE. 
Subseribed Capital, One Million.—Paid up, £100,090. 
Chief OFices—59 Cornhill, London, B.C, 
Fire and Life Insurances at mo lerate rates aud on liberal 
term 
THOMAS MILLER, 


_M: unaver, Fire Departineuts. 


AP B EF RT INSU RANCE COMPANY 
(Limited). (Fire anl Marine.) 
Capital, One Millon. 
stimated by the ber lividual 


andl Life 


Premiums charge 1 e risk. 

The utmost liberalit very tran io! 

OMees—8 Finch lane, and 7 Wat ia relees, Pall Mall. 
MORRELL THEOBALD, 


Manager, Pure Department 









*,* Agents wanted where noue appointed. 


| Gou ri 


INconronate 


AUSTRALIAN 
COMPANY. 
pb py Kovan Cuarrer 





BANKING 





Every deseription of Banking Business ¢ alli tte l with 
South Australia, iy Sout h Wales, Victoria, ant also 
by Ageney with New Zealand, upon earrent tevins with 
the — ‘tive Colonies. 
WILL wAM PURDY, Manager. 


_Landon, 54 Old Broad strs , B.C. 
IARTRIDGE and COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
102 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20a, 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, ani Feap. Papers, Envelopes, 
Account and MS. Books, Household Papers, &+. 

PARTRIDGE and COZEN’S celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY forwarded trea to any Railway 
Station in England on receipt of Post-ottive Order, 

NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crests, Aris, or 
Address on Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to Is. per 100, Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 5s. Busiaess or Address Dies from 43 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
term: 

Il snatees 
Stauonery Cabinets, Postag 
post free. 


PARTRIDGE 
T° ABLE GLASS, c HIN na 
DELLERS. 


J. DEF RIES and SONS have just added FIVE NEW 
SHOW-ROOMS totheir Manufactory, where the largest 
assortmentin the world of these goods of their manu- 
facture may be seen.—147 Houndsditeh. LAMPS for 
INDIA. 











d Price-list of see ands, Despatch Boxes 
2 Scales, Writing Cases, &e., ey 


and COZENS, 192 Fleet street, E.C. 


“and CHAN- 








DE PORQU ETS STANDARD 
FRENCH BOOKS :— 
DE PORQU ee IRST FRENCH READING Bi OK; 
2s 0 , r i c } t 
ae « A brated Children. With E Xplunat ory 
PARISIAN SPELLING-BOOK. 2:3. 61. 
INTRODUCTION t» PARISLAN PILRASEOLOGY 


Is. 61. 


PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 2s. 64. 
PREMIER PAS, in FRENCH. 2s. 6d. 
Is. 6. 


PETIL£L VOCABULAIRE. 

PESHIT VOCABULAILE 
printed in red and blue. 

DE PORQUET'S SYSTEM of TEACHING FRENCIT 
3s. Gd. 





aud FRENCH GENDERS, 
23, bd. 





Loudon: Simpxty, Marsnacr, and Co., and may be 
had of the Author, at his Scholastic Ageucy, 24 Oakley 
| square, N.W. 








an LSYNTAX, 

hed, in post 8yo., price 7s. 6d 
and SYNTAX of 
EXPLAINED and 
Crombie, LL.D, 


CROMBIE'S ETYMOLOGY 
Ninth Edition, jast publis 
(Pe ETYMOLOGY 

a the ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
ILLUSIRATED, By the Rev, ALEx. 
F.R.S., M.R.S.L : 


MAnsitaLr, and C 


Londoa: SIMPKLN, 











Now ready, tl th Thousand, post 8vo., price 73. Gd 

YOYER'S MODERN HOUSEWIFE, 
. eomprising Receipt the Economic and 
Judicious Preparat Meal of the day. asd 
for the Nursery ALEXIS 
Soyer. With [lust 


“Should be in the | kitchen 


and larder in the 





Also, by th re Author, 
SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGE- 
NERATOR; or, System of wy for the Kitchens of 


Ninth Edition, dvo., 153, 





the Weulthy. With Vlites. 
eloth. 

London: Simpxts, MarsHan., and 
Hall court. 


Just published, feap. sewel 


GUIDE to DOMESTIC 
4 THERAPELA: the Water Cure 
iy James Maxby Gen ¥{MLD., &., 
Ww ater Cure is Chronik » Dis eas: " 


ILYDRO- 
 nuthoret the 





Ninth Edition, feap. 2s. 61. sewed; or 3+ el oth. 





HE WATER CURE in CHRONIC 
SMASH: an Exposition of the Causes, Pro- 

gress, ane sqin«tion of various Chromic D.seases of 
the Digestive Orgins, Langs, Nerves, Limbs, and Skin ; 


anil of their Treaty 
means. By JA as 
URES, Edinb 

© Dr. Gally ig 
on the Water Cuce, whieh i 
on the subject thit has ye 
Review. 

“Dr. Gull 
cated me lie 
titie that we have 


by Water anl other Hygienic 
¥ Guuiy, M.D. L.RCS., anl 
S., Loud m, &e. 
published a large and eliborate work 
is, we think, tiie best treatise 
appeared.”—!! est niaster 





's book is evidently written by a well-edu- 
ibman. This work is by far the most scien- 
» seen on hydropathy."—Athenwam. 

“ Of all the expositions which have been published 
‘ting the Water ¢ this is the most tangible 
Literar 0 G tzette. 


respe 
and coniplete.” 
an! C»., Stationers’ 


London: MARSIALL, 


Hall court. 


SIMPKIN, 
y Valuable Additions, in 1 

h Edition, price Lis. 
rlG MEDICINE, 


Causes, rie ek roggr 


A Xew E diti mm, With man 
thick vol, 


\ ODERN 


describing the 





the Thirt-e 


DOME 


Symptoms, 











Treatment of Diseases, with a large a ion of 
approvel Prescriptions. & Forming a Comprehen- 
sive Me lical Guide for the Clerzy, Families, “Em rrants, 
. By T. J. Grvuam, M.D, Fellow of the Royal College 

of p hysicians of Md mbuarysh. 
“Of all the Metieal Gaides that have come to our 


hands this is by far the bes Por fah 


pleteness they all yield the pa'm ty Dr. 
Lanner. 
“Far excelling every publication ofits class."—British 
Standard. 
“ Popular 
medical practitioners, 


by Dr. Graham."—JWMe 


iass aud com- 
Graham's.”— 


works have been published by s2veral 
but none of them equal those 
lical Circula rs um. 1352, 





Published by Stup.cin, Marsmann, and Co., 


Sold by all Louksellers. 


London: 
Stationers’ Court. 


Ts QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the Fortheom- 
ing Number of the above Perio lical must be forwarded 
to the Publisher by the 6th, aud Bills by the Sth inst. 


Joun Murnay, Albemarle street. 


Ts QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
CCXXXIV., will be publishel on Wednesday, 
April 12ch. 
ConTeENXtTs 
1. Galler’es of the Louvre 
2. The Great Printers, Stephens. 
3. Sir k. Bulwer Lytton: Novelist and Poet. 
1. Elueation in France. 
5. Our G Mus ah 1 Suip:. 
6 Vambéry’s frayvels in Tarkistan. 
7. Christianizing of London. 
8. Clerical subseription, 
9. Law of Libel. 
10. Lord R issell an 1 the British Constitution. 


Joun Mvuagnay, Albemarle street. 
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ORIGINAL EDITION of HAMEL'S FRENCH 
The RAMMAR CORRECTED by A. THIBAU DIN. 
Revised Edition, in 12mo., price 4s. cloth. 
AMEL’S NEW UNIVERSAL 
FRENCH GRAMMAR: being am Accurate Sys- 
tem of French Accidence and Syntax, on a Method eal 
Plan. Correcied and improved by A. Tuinaupty, First 
Freneh Master in King’s College School, London; with 
anew System of French Pronunciation, a new Arrange- 
ments of the Rules on Genders, and other Additions and 
Improvements. 
Also, revised by M. Tutbacnrs, in 12:no., price ds, 


EXERCISES on HAMEL’'S GRAMMAR 


and Key, price 5s. 

London: Loxeman and Co, and Wutrrraker and Co. 

enema 

Mr. J. A. F. FROUDES HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

Revised [ditions of the tirst 8 vols, price £5 lds. 
ISTORY of ENGLAND from. the 
FALL of WOLSEY to the DEATIL of ELIZA- 
BETH. By James Antuony Froupe, M.A., late 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 


Reign of Heury VIII, Vols. I to lV. Third Ejition, 


54s. 
Vols. V. and VI., Edward VI. and Mary, Second Edition, 


288. ee 
Vols. VII. and VIIT., forming Vols. [. and II. of the 

Reign of Elizabeth, Third E.jition, 23s. 
London: LoneMAN, Green, and Co, Paternoster row. 
6) Revised Edition, in 8vo., with 7 Maps, price 14s. 
geen ELEMENTS of HISTORY, 

Ancient aud Modern, with Dr. Nares’s Continua- 

tion to the Peace of 1-15; Lrought down to the year 1-55. 
By Joun Hit Burro, Author of “ History of Scotland, 
1609—1748,' &e. 

London: Longman and C»., Sim 
taker and Co., and H. G. Bohn. 


au aud Co., Whit- 


oe a asall nc  ala A  BE RE TIENE SOS e 

NUGENT'S FRENCH and ENGLISIL DICTIONARY, 

Thirtieth Fdition, in square Ikmo., price 4s. 6d. cloth ; 
or, in larger type, in syuare l2unw., price 7s. td. cloth. 

TUGENTS POCKET DICTIONARY 
I of the FRENCIL and ENGLISH and ENGLISH 
and FRENCH LANGUAGES. Carefu'ly revised and 
corrected from the best and most recent Authorities in 
both Languag:s by J. Cc. Tarver, Freuch Master, 
Eton. 

London: Longman and Co., Simpkin and Co., Hamil- 
ton and Co., Whittaker and Co., J. and &. H. Rivington; 
Hatchard and Co., Dulav and Co., Smith, Elder, aud Co., 
Houlsion and Co., J. Var Vourst; D. Nutt; Relfe Bro- 
thers; C. H. Law; A. Hal! and Co., J. and ©. Moziey : 
¥. Fellowes; aud Virtue Brothers and Co, Edinburgh; 
A. and C. Black. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co. 











Revised Edition, in 18.no., price 4s. cloth. 
IMSON’S ELEMENTS of EUCLID, 
viz., Books I. to VI, XL, and XIL., carefully eor- 
rected, with a few Additional References, by SamuEL 
MayNarp. 

SIMSON’S EUCLID, as above, edited in the 
Symbolical Form, by RK. BLakeLock, M.A. lSwo., price 
6s. cloth. 

London: Longman and Co., Sisupkin «nl Co., J. and 
F. H. Rivington; Hamilton and Co, Whittaker and Co, 
Smith, Mider, and Co., Houlston aud Co., J. Van Voorst; 
Relfe Brothers; C. H. Law; Hall and Co., Virtue Bro- 
thers and Co., and J. Fellowes. Camb. idge: Deighton, 
Bell, and Co. Eton: £. P. Williams. 


LATEST anl CHEAPEST EDILIONS of SMART'S 
WALKER, 
The Seventh Edition, in 5vo., price 12s. cloth. 

\ JALKER’S PRONOUNCING DIC- 

TIONARY of the ENGLISIL LANGUAGE, 
adapted to the Present State of Lite:ature aud Science, 
with enlarged Etymolovier! INpex aud SurrLemenr. 
By B. H. Sant, Teacher of Elvcution. 

By the same Ecitor, in l6mo., price 6s. cloth. 

WALKER’S DICTIONARY EPITO- 
MISED ona ylan which allows full detinitious to all the 
leading Words, and large Additions to the Terms of 
Moder Science. Revised tdition, with a Key to the 
Pronunciation of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Names, 
and other Additions, 

London: Longman and Co., Simpkin and Co., Hamil- 
ton and Co., Whittaker and Co., J. aml F. HL Rivington ; 
kk. Hodgson; Smith, Mider, and Co., Houlston and Co., 
C. Templeman; J. Van Voorst; Bickers and son ; J. 
Snow; W. Kent and Co., avd Virtue Brothers and Co. 
Cambridge : Deighton, bell, and Co 





THE ONLY LIBRARY EDITION. 

Revised Edition [1554], with Loth the Authors’ last 
Corrections and Improvements, in 8 yo-s. Svo., with 2 
Portraits, price £4 cloth. 

IL UME and SMOLLETT’S HISTORY 

of ENGLAND, fvom the Invasion of Julius 

Cwsar to the Death of George Li. 

London : Longman and Co., Hatchard and Co., Bagster 
and Sons; J. and F. H. Rivington; Hamilton and Co. 
Simpkin and Co., W. H. Allen and Co., Whittaker and 
Co., Kh. Hodgsou; FE. Bumpus; J. Bain; Smith, Elder, 
and Co., 8. UC. Capes; J. Hearne; Harrison and Son ; 
T. and W. Borne; Bickers and Son; Willis and Sothern; 
J. Snow; L. Booth ; J. Waller; M. Coombs; Tegg and 
Co., Virtue Brothers and Co., Hall and Co, and J. 
Cornish. Cambridge: Deighton and Co., and Mac- 
millan and Co., Oxford: J. H. and J. Parker. Etou: 
rE. P. Williams. 











Sixth Edition, in post 8vo., price 32. 6d. cloth. 


TAMMERING and STUTTERING; 
their Nature and Treatment. By James Hunty 
Pb.D., F.S.A, F.RS.L., F.A.S.L., Foreign Associate of 
the Anthropological Society of Paris; Author of a 
‘*Manual of the Philosophy of Voice and Speech,” &e. 
London ; Lonoman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


This day is published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 10s, 6d. 


CAWNPORE. 


By G. O. TREVELYAN, Author of “The Competition Wallah.” 
Illustrated with a Plan of Cawnpore, and Two Engravings from Photographs of the 
Burial Ground and the Well. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London and Cambridze. 
—————— = S| 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


and Illustrations, 2 vols. Svo., 42s. 
THE 
LIFE and TIMES of Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 
WITH NOTICES OF HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 
Commenced by the late C. R. Leslie, R.A., continued and concluded by TOM TAYLOR, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


ADAPTED FOR EASTER. 


Now ready, beautifully printed on Toned Paper, with more than 100 Illustrations, 
2 vols. crown 8vo., 30s. 


The ILLUSTRATED FAMILY TESTAMENT. 


Edited with a Short Practical Comment explanatory of ditticulties and for the removal of 
Doubts. By EDWARD CHURTON, M.A., Archdeacon of Cleveland, and W. BASIL 
JONES, M.A., Prebendary of York. 

Illustrated with Authentic Views of Places mentioned in the Sacred Text, from Sketches 
and Photographs made on the Spot by Rey. 8. C. Malan, M.A., and James Graham, Esq. 


JOIN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


With Portraits 











This day is published, in post 8vo., with Map, price 7s. 6d, 
A VISIT to the CITIES and CAMPS of the 
. CONFEDERATE STATES. 


By FITZGERALD ROSS, Captain of Hussars in the Imperial Austrian Service. 
Reprinted from Blackwood's Magazine. 








This day 
FAUST: a Dramatic Poem by Goethe. 


Translated into English Verse by THEODORE MARTIN. 


Edinburgh and London. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


WEEKLY, ONE PENNY; MONTHLY, SIXPENCE. 
} (Uniform with“ Cassell’s Ilustrated Bunyan.” ) 
CASSELL’)S ILLUSTRATED 
oon to . .OT AGT JOXE'S BOOK of MARTYRS, Edited 
[SSEEPUTES of BOCLMANNIUAS. | coo: oe & bec ae cee 
. HISTORY, Ancient and Modern, By J. L. Von | ready April l2th. First Monthly Part ready April 29th, 
Mosuem, D.D. Murdock and Soames’s English | No, 1 should be ordered immediately. “Sold by a'l 
Translation, with their additional Notes, edited and | Rooksellers. 
brought down to the Present Time by W. Sruuns, M.A., Cassett, Perrer, and Garrity, London, E.C. 


Vicar of Navestock, and Librarian to the Archbishop of | 
Canterbury. 'p , o's r 7h 

Londons, Loxoxas, Gries, and Co, Paternoster | Mf URRAY and CO.'S BOOK of INFOR- 
sant aah Gee as ee ry Swornoster) IVE MATION for RALLWAY TRAVELLERS and 
tech : 7 2 | RAILWAY OFFICIALS. Illustrated with Aneclotes, 
&e., by R. Bonn, Superintendent of the Great Western 
Railway Station, Newport. Wall be ready on 20th April. 
Irice 1s, 64, 

Tondon : Mugnay and Co., 


MOSHEIM'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, by Rev. 
W. STUBBS. 
Lately published, in 3 vols. 8vo., price 45s. cloth. | 





“Tn a few days, small 8g0., price 5s. 
IDYLLS AND LEGENDS OF} 
INVERBURN. 


By Rovert Bucua Nay, Author of “ Undertone-. 


13 Paternoster row. 
» Just published, crown Svo., handsomely bound, giltedg:s, 


price 53. 
CONTENTS. - 
WILLIE BAIRD pg Asean ; and Other Poems. By 
LORD RONALD'S WIFE. 4 Canton Wepn. 
POET ANDREW. 
WHITE LILY of WEARDALEITEAD. 
An ENGLISH HUSWIFE'’S GOSSIP. 
The FAIRY FOSTERMOTHER, 
The TWO BABES. 
The GREEN GNOME, 
HUGH SUTHERLAND'S PANSIES. 
The STEPMOTHER. 
WIDOW MYSIE. 
The MINISTER of WOODILEER, 
The LITTLE FAY. 
NAMELESS VUICES. 
ALEXANDER STRAMAN, 148 Strand, London. 


Murnay and Co., 15 Paternoster row. 
N APOLEONIC DOTTINGS. (Revised 
_ Edition.) By Civitan. 
“Kre Casar die, what mortal seer may hope 
To read his doom, or cast his horoscope ?"—Jmitation 
London: Murray and Co, 13 Paternoster row. 


Ts JOURNAL of HORTICULTURE, 
COTTAGE GARDENER, and COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN, conducted by Geo. W. Jduttxson, 
F.RKILS., and Ronerr Hoos, LL.D. F.LS., assisted by 
an efficient Stall, is a first-class Mlustrated Gardening 
Publication, published every Tuesday Morning, in time 
for the day mails. Vrice 3d.; stamped, 4d. A specimen 
number free for four stamps, A new Volume was com- 
inenced on January 3, 1865. “ Journal of Horticulture * 
Office, 171 Fleet street, B.C. To be had of all bovoksellers 
and at the railway stalls 
6 Nee TATTON-SYKES’ MEMORIAL. 
—WOMANS WORK. — The BUILDER of 
FRIDAY, 4d., or by post 5d., contains a tine Engraving 
of the proposed Memorial of Sir Tatton Sykes in York- 
shire—Papers on Woman's Work in Art—Doings in 
Kdinburgh — Architectural Education Abroad — “A 
Healthy” Workroom, with Iilustration—Coutinental 
News, and much concerning Art, Construction, and 
Sanitary Improvement, 1 York street, Covent Garden, 
and a | pewsmen. 









WEALE’S SERIES. 


) Pagar r-neme DICTIONARY.—A New 
and Comprehensive Dictionary of the Mnglish 
Language, a3 spoken and written, containing above 
100,000 words, or 50,000 more than in auy existing work. 

By Hype Cuanke, D.C.L., Author of an “ English 
Grammar.” Third Edition, cloth limp, 3s. 6d. ; cloth 
boards, 4s. 6d. ; half roan, 5s. 6d.; or, with Grammar, 
cloth boards, 5. Gd. ; ha!f-movoceo, 6z.; Grammar sepa- 
rately, price 1s. 

“In cheapness, portability, aud fullness of useful 
matter, it far surpasses any other work of the kind that 
We are acquainted with.”"—eader. 

London: Viatve Brormers and Co., 1 Amen corner. 
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NEW WORKS. 
The EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 218, April, 1865. 8vo. Gs. [On Wednesday next. 
1. TAINE’S HISTORY of ENGLIS! [ LITERATURE. 
2. WERALDIC MANUALS. 

3. The AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 

4. MADAME ROLAND. 

5. LECKY’S INFLUENCE of yeh INATL.ISM 

6. The CHURCH and MOSQUI ST. SOPHIA. 

7 MEMOIRS of DUMONT de Bost \QUET. 

& TUSCAN SCULPTURE. 

9, GUIZOT’S MEDITATIONS on CHRISTIANITY. 
10. The LAW of PATENTS. 


of Sir 


and of the 


An EXAMINATION 
WILLIAM HAMILTON'S PITELOSOPITY, 
Principal Philosophical Questions Discussed in his 


Writings. ByJonn Sruarr Mitt. 8vo. [Just ready. 


On REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT. By Jonny Srvarr Minn. People's 
Edition. In crown &vo. Price 2s, [On Tuesd ry newt. 


4 
On LIBERTY. By John Stuart 
Mitt. People’s Edition. In crown dvo. Priee 1s. 41 
[On Tuesday next. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL 
FCONOMY. By Jo ¥Srvuant Mitn. People’s Fdition. 
| In crown 8vo. Price 5s, [Just ready. 


at TIOME. 


and “Nunes Cri- 
[ln a few days. 





6. 


A CAMPAIGNER 
Ty Suteriey, Anthor of * Thalatta’ 
tice.” 1 vol. post &vo. 


CRITICAL ESSAYS ofa 
COUNTRY PARSON, selected from the Farlier Con- 
tributions of “A. K. H. B.” to Fraser's Magazine By 
the Author of “ Recreations of a Country Parson,” &e. 
Post 8vo. 9s, 


| 8. 

HISTORICAL NOTES to the 

1 LYRA GERMANICA, drawn from authentic German 

, Sources, By Tueovore Kverer, Minister of the 
German Protestant Reformed Church. Feap. 8 vo. 7s. Gd. 


9. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of Sir BEN- 


JAMIN BRODIE, Bart., D.C.L., &e., late President 
of the Royal Society. Feap. 8vo. 4s, €d 


10. 


HISTORY of the ROMANS 
UNDER the EMPIRE. By the Rev. C. Menivatr, 
B.D. Vols. I. to IIL of the Cabinet Erition, in 8 
Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo. Price 6s. each. 


11. 


ry , 
BRANDE’S DICTIONARY of 
SCIENCEH, LITERATURE, and ART. Fourth ldition, 
corrected and extended by the Author, and the Rev. G. 
W. Cox, M.A., assisted by Gentlemen of Eminent 
Se vientitic and Literary Attainments. Part L, medium 
/ + pp. 240, Price 5s. 


12. 
WATTS’S DICTIONARY of 
CHEMISTRY and the ALLIED BRANCIIES of other 
if SCIENCES. In Monthly Parts. Vol. L., price 3ls. 6d. ; 
Vol. IL, price 25s.; and Vol. LIL, price 31s. 61. 
13. 
BOURNE’S HANDBOOK of 
the STEAM-ENGINE, containing all the Rules required 
to be used by the Mechanical [ngineer, with their Ensy 


Arithmetical Solution. Feap, 8vo. with Woodeuts. 93. 
[On Thursday next, 





14. 
BOURNE’S CATECHISM of 


the STEAM-ENGINE. New and enlarged Edition, 
containing full details of the Recent Improvements in 
Steam-l[ngines and Boilers of every clas Feap. 8yo. 
with Woodcuts, 93. [Just ready. 


T T Ty 
RECENT IMPROVEMENTS 
in the STEAM-ENGINE in its various APPLIC A- 
TIONS. Being an Introduction to the New and En- 
larged Edition of his ‘‘ Catec hism of the Steam-Engine,’ 
by Joun Bourne, C.F. cap. Sve., with Woodcuts 
33. 6d. (Just ready. 


16. 
THOMSON’S CONSPECTUS 


of the BRITISH PHARMACOPCETIA, corrected and 
made conformable throughout to the New Pharmacopioia 








15. 


of the General Council of Medical Education. By 
Iepuunp Lioyp Birkett, M.D., Cantab. Imo. 
[On Tuesday next 


17, 

Mr. KESTEVEN’S MANUAL 
of the DOMESTIC PRACTICE of ME DIC INE, 
Second Edition, thoroughly revised and improved. leap. 
Svo. 5s. 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
ROBERTS, and GREEN. 












THE 
SHILLING MAGAZINE. 
Edited by $ meee = Ww CAS, MA, 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

Tu sn age of Magazines, the issue of a Vew Magazine 
should be preceded by a statement of the objects of its 
promoters. So many candidates already for p thlie sup- | 
port imply a rivalry which is reciprocally sugvestive. It | 
is evident that the Public has not —_ ned a Magazine | 


| 

| 

; | 

Que *n’s College, Oxon. | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


which is adequ ite to iis requirements, ov the superiority | 
of some one of them woull ety ae uly manifested | 
itsel. The common decline of their circulation is a 


further evidence that none of then have attained the 
requisite stamdar i, or their cont smplatel ideal, and are 
in a state of chronic Cecalence. Under thes2 cireum- | 
stances, the ficld is open to a far better-considered enter- 
prise, and @ superior organization may make good its 
elaim to a rapid, general, aud supeilative success. 
Under these circumstances, the present Editor has 
underiaken lis task. Hiis own position in relation to 
Literature, his wide Connection with men of letters, 
Engli-h and Vore'gn, have given him conti lenee to under- 
take this , nture, believing ; that he can produce and 
maintain the Magazine which is wanted, and which shall 
be the worthiest type of the development of English 
intelligence. He will be aided by the following writers, 


inter alios :— 








LORD STANLEY 

Mr. A. H. LAYARD, MP. 

The AUTHOR of ** GEORGE GEITH of FEN COURT” | 

Sir JOHN BOWRING 

M. LOUIS BLANC 

M. DU CHATLL! 

Captain BURTON 

The AUTHOR of “GUY LIVINGSTONE’ 

Miss DINAH MULOCK 

HARRIET MARTINEAT 

~~ BARONESS BLASE DE BURY 

M. VAMBERY 

Mr. THOMAS USSHER 

Mr. GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 

Mr. EDWARD DICEY 

Mr. W. DASEN? 

Mr. HOWARD RUSSELL, LL.D. (Zhe Times Corre- 
Seastont 

ag tain SHERARD OSBORN, ELN. 

Mr. ROBERT BELL © 

Mr. THEODORE MARTIN 

Mr. E. 8. DALLAS 

Mr. GEORGE GROVE 

Mr. EDGAR A. BOWRING, C.B. 

Mr. W. STIRLING, of Keir, MP. 

Mr. WILLIAM J. THOMS, F.s.A. 

Professor HUXLEY 

Dr. PERCY 

The AUTHOR of “ Dr. JACOB,” &e. 

Miss AMELIA B. EDWARDS 

Mr. GEORGE MEREDITH 

Mr. ROBERT BROWNING 

Miss C. ROSSETIT 

Mr. WOOLNER 

Miss BESSIE R. PARKES 

Mr. TOM TAYLOR 

Mrs. ANDREW CROSSE 

In the department of Artistic Illustration he can cite 
the names of— 

Mr. FREDERICK SANDYS 
Mr. FREDERICK WALKER 
Mr. JOHN TENNIEL 

Mr. CHARLES KEENE 

Mr. G. DU MAURIER, 

The two subjects which the Editor will exclude will be 
Party Politics and Controversial Theo ogy. He will 
not exelude a caustic criticism of public men and public 
affairs; be will perform a serious work with a light 
hand, and endeavour to satisfy everybody, With all his 
harness in good order, he will whip away; and no pains 
shall be spared to make the Miscellany agreeable to the 
general reader. 











. 

*.* Country Booksellers who require Bills and Pro- 
spectuses should apply for them at once. 
NOTICE.—The Second and Revised Edition 

of * My DIARY in AMERICA in the 

MIDST of WAR,” by Georce AvGus- 

TUs SALA, in 2 vols. 8vo., is ready This 

Day. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ DENIS DONNE.” 
This day is published, in 3 vols. 
THEO LEIGH: a Novel. By Annie 
Tuomas, Author of “ Denis Donne.” — [ This day. 
This day is published, in 3 vols. 
BITTER SWEETS. A Love Story. 


By Josern Marron. [ This day. 


GEORGE GEITH of FEN COURT, the | 
Novel by F. G. Trarrorp, Author of “ City and | 
Suburb,” “ Loo Much Alone,” &e. In 3 vols, 

(Third Edition this day. | 
| 





This day is published, in 2 vols. 

SHOOTING and FISHING in the) 
RIVERS, PRAIRIES, and BACKWOODS of | 
NORTIL AMERICA. By B. H. Revo. | 

(This day. 

| 

TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, 

Strand. 





ed 


LIST, 
WESTERN 


Vi-count Bory, 
(ln a few dys, 


A GENERAL HISTORY of Music. 


By br. Scuntvrer. Translated frem the German 
by Mrs. Ronerr Turns. Carefully r vised and ey. 
rected by th: Author. In post Syo. ¢ 

[ Immediately, 


Be Novel. By Vere 


(laa few days, 


MR. BENTLEY’S 


The EXODUS of the 
NATIONS. By the Right Hon. 


In 2 vols, 8vo., 303. 


OUR CHARLIE. 


WiALvDANE. In Lyol. 


| SECOND EDITION of a LADY’s 








WALKS in the SOUL’ of FRANCE sy Mary 
Lyre. In erown avo., with au Il ustration, 125, ™ 
‘A ve ever book, by a very clever wo nan.”"—Jlyge 
trated New acti 


* charming b 
wi th uuus 


= NEIGHBOURS. A Novel. By 


the Author of * Lord Lynu’s Wi 


= LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 
CANTERBURY. By Wavren Farguaar Hoox 
D.D., Dean of Chichester. Third and Fourth 
Volumes. 8vo., 30s. 
Vols. I. aud Il. may be had, each 15% 

“Very finely, fairly, 
narrate the struggle which marke 
between the Pope and England. 
the great HNeformation be trav ad. 
the homesteads of Muglishmen, its growth throughout 
English society, and its increasing streagth when Wielif 
knocked at the yates of Canterbury.”—Athenwum, 

See also Sulurday Review, March 4 and 1s. 


LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. A Novel. 
In 2 vols. post Svo. 

“‘One of the prettiest stories a reader need wish for, 
It is very cleverly told, the mat tials extremely well put 
together, the complications are original aud ingenious, 
aud the diiliculties admiravly mauaged. How the story 
ends aud how everything is worked out right is all told 
80 weil that we refer our readers to this clever and genial 
story. "—Athenwum. 


ok, unmistaker bly written by a lady 
tal powers of observation —Morning Star. 


13 Vols, 


onl distinetly does Dr. Hook 
he im divval period 

very chapter may 
We see its birth in 









ticuanp Bentiey, New Barlington street, Publisher 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


NEW BOOKS. 


In a few days will be published, crown Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The COAL QUESTION: an Inquiry 
concerning the Progress of the Nation and the 
Probable Exhaustion of oar Coal Mines. By W. 
Sran.ey Jevons, M.A., Fellow of the Statistical 
Society. 





MacMIL.an and Co., London and Cambridge. 
New Edition, this day, crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
WORDS and PLACES; or, Etymolo- 
gical I'laustrations of History, Etumology, and Geo- 
graphy. Withea Map showing the settlements of 
the Ce its, Saxons, Danes, and Norwegians in the 
‘ Isles and Northern Frauce. By the Rev. 
"TAY m, M.A, 
MacMiinan and Co., London and Cambridze. 





Tn a few days, crown 8vo. cloth. 

CONSIDERATIONS on the ORIGIN 
of the AMERICAN WAR. By Herserr Fisner. 
Macmi..an and Co, London and Cambridge. 

This day is publis‘ied, a New and Revised Edition, inl 

vol, 8yo. cloth, 10s. Gd. 

The SYNONYMS of the NEW TESTA- 
MEN!. By Ricnarp Cnenevrx Trenen, D.D,, 
Archbishop of Dublin. New and Revised Edition. 
MacMILian and Co., London aud Cambridg2. 

This day, 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 61. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the GALA- 
TIANS. A Revised Text, with Notes ail Dis- 
sertations. By J. B. Licgurroor, D.D., Hulseian 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Cam- 
bridge. 


MaAcMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 








NEW _NOVELS. 


This day is published, 2 vols. crown 8vo., price 12s. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “THE HEIR of 
RUDCLYFFE,” 

The CLEVER WOMAN of the 
FAMILY. By the Author of “The Heir of Red- 
celyitfe.’ 

This day, a Secoud Edition of the NEW NOVEL by the 
AUTHOR of “ LOST SIR MASSINGBE LD. 

3 vols. crown + price £1 lls. 61. 

MAREIED BENEATH Hise. By the 


Author * Lost Sir Massinyberd 





NEW NOVEL. 
2 vols. crown Svo. cloth, price 21s. 
The AARBERGS. By Rosamond 
HERVEY. 
“ \ quiet and carefully-written story."—4Athenwum. 


Macmitiayn and Co., Lonilon anl Cawbrilge. 
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{ 
CHAPMAN AND HALL’ S| THE NE\ Ny VY NOVELS. THE 
UBLICATIONS. 
uEW LISABER’S LOVE SFORY. By the PALL MALL 
Mr. THO} WAS ADOI pit 4 TROLLOPE’S NEW Author of “John and 5," “Dr. Jaco, &e. 3 vols . 

The COMMONWEALTH of FLO- 9 saona need ta guh Gots wasksnn ates: Bite hake tant GAZETTE. 

REN( E. A A sca: Ay By pte pon agg Is. I. ‘\aisiedaiemesett tease AN 

spain eihnbeshinnlts Seeks The CURATE of SADBROOKE. EVENING NEWSPAPER & REVIEW, 

Mr. THOMAS CARLYL! S NEW WOR, “At least not rotting like a weed, 


ring sown sone nerous seel 


in further thought ant dve tl.” 
—Tennuson. 


The HISTORY of ?— SRICK the 
‘ i \ $)s., completing 

aevonl ries, pase w ready. 
CARRY’S CONFESSION, By the 


Auwhor of ‘High Chureh,” * Owen,” &. 3¥ 





Mr. PERCY FIT "GE RALIYS NEW NOVEL, 


NEVER FORGOTTEN, in 3 vols., will a ; 
— few dave | “This nov is equal toa 1 ne an t 
be ready in a few cave. Po I ) ajo , 

; | is cleverly t Id and very ori — {the rnwnum 





Miss ANNIE THOMAS'’S NEW NOVE!. 


CHRISTIAN’S MISTAK x. By the 


On GUARD, in 3 vols., is this day | Author of “Johu Hadifax, Gi ns" ¢ » Lowe 
ready at ai th a } “A more charming story has rorely been written.’"— 
Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S NEW NOVEL. Times. 

MISS MACKENZIE. in 2 vols. post BEATRIC E. By Julia Kavanagh. | 
Sve., is! reatys ‘ Arles. | 


“A very intere-ting st n hy Cous'racted.” 

Mr. CHARLES CLARKES NEW SPORTING WORK: | Post. 

CRUMBS from a SPORTSMANS VIOLET OSBORN. 
TALLY, in 2 vols. post Svo., is now realy. | EMILY Ponso 

|} Horsy and Bhacke:t, bi ireat Marlborough street. 

| 


By the Lady 
SCRUTATOR'S 
PRACTICAT, LESSONS on HUNT- — 


ING and rING. Pos 


The PIONEERS of INDUSTRY, 
Cuarman and fart, 193 Piccadilly. This day, with Portrait and 50 Mlustrations, post Svo- 


Just published, price ds. 


— y SPre — stax Tori | © ENGINE including Vermuyden, Sic Hush 
Rk HT WOx. SIR EDWARD BUI WER LYTTON. Middleion, Captain Perry, and Pierve-Paul Rig ret. By 
MG ART. MP. * | SAMUEL SMILES. 

By the same Author, 


SONGS GEORGE and ROBERT STEPHEN- 


SON, Railway Buy inecrs, The Story of their Lives, 
ws A New, Enlarged, and thoroughly Revi-el dition. 
LOVE AND DEATH. 
By GEORGE ERIC MACKAY. 


With 2 Portraits and 100 fhustrations, Post Sve. tis. 
London: Cuarmayn and Tan, 1:3 Pieeadilly. 





“What Englonl owes to her engineers it were hard 
to estimate. Those who would fain know something of 
the industrial pione@rs of their country’s creatness, trom 
James Brindley, who gave us our canal system, to Gecrze 
Stephens on, to fhom we owe our railway sy stem, will 
find the account fairly stated in these two che ap anc 

some Volumes, whieh we hope will be cire 
tiousands among the hard-handed and hard-headed 


AN EDITOR oan THE LINE; . | erafismen of Englaud.”—Notes and (jueries. 


8 
on 
; —— a at SELF-ITELP. With Illustrations of 
VAYSIDE MUSINGS AND REMINISCENCES. — one . 
a poy one . = CHARACTER and CONDUCT. 55th Tuousand. Post 


By Epwarp MIALL. Sve. bs. 
Fleet street, F.C. 


THE BEST MODERN COOKERY-BOOK For 
PRIVATE FAMILIES AND LARGE ESTABLISIL 





This day in cloth giit, erown 8vo., 5s 








4. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY : Tron 


Workers and Tool Makers. A Companion Volume to 


“Self-Help.” Post Svo, ts. 


Articr Miarr, 18 Bouverie street 











MENTS Joun Mornay, Albemaile street. 
In feap. 8vo., with upwards of Forty Illustrations, price | —— Cloth, 28. 64. Sia 


MANUAL of BRITISIL and 
| A FORtIGN PLANTS, consisting of the Latin and 
English names of those likely to come vefore the Botani- 
eal Student, with other useful information. By Leo, IL 
GRINDON, 
Lon lon: I’, Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 


FRANCATELLI’S COOK’S GUIDE, 
and HOUSEKEEPEIRS and BUTLER'S ASSIS- 
TANT: a Practices! Treatise on English and 
Foreign Cookery in all its Branches: contain- 
ing Piain Instructions for Pickling and Preserv- 
ing Vegetables, Fruits, Game, &e.; the Curing 


AMES BRINDL E Y and the EARLY | 
Es, 


PRICE TWOPENCE. 
Th Last Tired Numbers contain tu folly Ie 
1 CHnNoNy ther Original Articles -— 


ving Ladies and Hunting 





ut ls 
Phe Want of the Age 
Contine i Tond neles 
Ir, Alexan ler Smith's Edition of Barns 
Fre lerick the Gr at 
The Pubhe Se yools Bill 
Mr. Mi! for Westminster 
Never tos Old to Loara 
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| c - ineof Gossip from Paris 
, bly 
| Five U's Lek Ter. 
sketehes trom Canubride—No, 2. The Rowing Maa 
| Ou issi 


} The Pope and the Emperor 

Mr. Speaker ec dled to Order 

Wit for the Bad 

Au Appeni from the Fox 

| The Joys and Privileges of Ugliness 
The Educational Disadvantages of Women 
Kast and West 

he Barly Muglish Text Soc.ety 

The Rootan Catas roplie 

the Pelizzion? Cause 

What is ado» 

A Colum. of Govs'p from Paris 

| Athletic Sports—Oxford and Cambridge 
Histernecal Sayin 

Mr. Disraeli 

Sherman's Suceesss 

Chemists and Dragyists 

M. Mazzini's Discovery 

Mr. Madox Brown's tuxhibition 

Mr. Linton as Poet and Artist 

The Lrish Chureh 

fhe American Contliet 

British Captives in Abyssinia 

Mr. Janes Gordon Bennet 

M. ral Epitemies 

Sketehes from Cambridge—No. 3 Atiletic Sports 

Royel Lutiian Opera 

‘the Union Chargerbility Dill 

Immivent Rupture of 


the Austro- Prussian Alliances 
The Burnt Offerings of Fashion 
Changes of Surname 

Napoleon on the Death of Moony 
Her Majesty's Theatre 

Historical Books tor Boys 

Carry’s Confession 7 

The Struggle in Prassia 

M, Titers in the Chamber of Deputies 
Ail Pools’ Day 

News trom the Captives in Abyssinia 
Troubl. s in Bavpt 

The Press in Franvee 

A Godless Compositor 

Haymarket Lit rature 

Alinghon’s Pity Mo tern Poems 
Metropolitan bvietions 
Parliamentary Bores 

butile Falseioods 

Kussi: and our Polish Debates 
Speritualism atihe Antipodes 











of Hams and Bacon; the art of Confectionary 
and Ice-Muking, and the arrangement of Desserts 
With valuable directions for the Preparation of 
Proper Diet for Lavalids;: alse for a variety of Wine 
Cups and Epicurean Salads; American Drinks, 
and Summer Beverages. 
*,* Many thousanl copies of this favourite Cookery- 
Book are auunally dispose] of, 
y Burlington street, Publisher 


IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
4 mena, By Le 0 H. GRINDON. | 
The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the | 
Third Edition of the above pop ilar Work iu 12 Sixpenny 
Monthly Parts. 

Parts I. to X. now realy. 
The work can be had complete in cloth, price 6s. 6.1. 

London: F. Preman, 20 Pate srnoster row, B.C. 

Now realy, b ards, price 1s. 64, 
Hs: a Collection of the Best Tales 
contributed to ‘‘ Temple Bu,” “ Once a Week,” 
“Chambers’s Journal,” & By Lewis Hovau, M.A. 
With ‘i'wo Hiastrations by W. Schwenel Gilbert. 
London: F. Prrvan, 20 Paternoster row, KC. 





Ricwany Benriey, } 
in Ordinary to Her Maj 


NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., post Svo. 


AUBREY COURT: 
A NOVEL. 
By Fraxk Lyrienn. 


| 
| 
L ormol 


Demy dto. cloth, price 7s. (4. 
§ hems PSYCHLONOMY of the HAND; 
or, the Hand an Index of Menta! Devel pment, 
according to MM. D'Arpentigny and Desbarrolles. 
Illustrated by 31 Drawings of hands of living celebrities 
and hands representative of national characteristics 
and peculiarities. By Ricuaro Beamisu, F.RLS., &e., | 
Author of “ Life of Sir Mare Isambard Brunel.’ 
London: FI. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C, | 
| 


London: Sacnpers, Oriny, and Co, 66 Brook street, W. 


Immediately will be published. 
R ECENT BRITISIL PHILLOSOPITY. 
A Rev 


»X teview with Criticisms. By Davip Masson. 





Macutniay and Co., London and Cambridge. 


Just published, demy svo., 23s. 


DIGEST of MOOMUMMUDAN 
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| 
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th, DEDIC WED by PERMISSION t to His 
Gl RAC E the DUKE of ARGYLL. | 





LAW on the SUBJECTS to which it is USUALLY } 
APPLIGD by BRIPESIL COURTS of JUSTICE in | This day, in 2 vols, at all Libraries. j 
INDIA. With a. Introduction aud Explasatory Note. | ITE LAWYER'S PURPOSE. A| 
By N B. i. Barner. ; [ Novel. By Jawus Livren. 

Saru, Kupgr, and Co., 65 Cornhill. | Joun Maxwenr and Co., Publis? ers, 12 bh leet street 
fee - caries | 


Kite Theodor 

She ches trou ‘Cambria —No. 4. Mithematics 
L.istbee's Love Story 

The Times om the Iris’: Charen 
Richard Cobden 

Tie Fovoy from Kokan 

The Curates of the Future 
Reeent Concerts 

Rewicrs at the Play 

Hitter Sweets 

Nelly Nowlan’s Experiences 


| Stories about st. Paul 


The Public Schoo’s Debate 

English Servants’ Wages 

Prospects of the University Boat-race 

Notes on Col nial Con stitations 

r pulsar Credulity in the Nineteenth Century 
Leecky'’s © Rise ont Inthience of Rationalism’ 
The ste “ of i 





> Human Face 





The PALL MALL GAZETTE also contains :— 


A Review of Proceedings in Parliament. ,.A 
Summary of the News in all the Morning 
Papers. The Evening News made up to the 
time of going to Press. Full Telegraphic 
Despatches. A Report from the Money 
Market; and many items of special informa- 
tion from abroad. 


The First Edition is published at 3 p.m., and 
the Second Edition at 4.30, Later editions are 
issued as occasion requires. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE may be ob- 


i wees B. Fr. BURTON, — The | LLEN’S I N D IAN M AIL and! tained of all Booksellers and Newsvondors, and 
Sage ORTRAITS of MEN of EMI | £ OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all | at all Railway Bookstalls. The back numbers 









NENC a Coutains i—A tree ut and Short | parts of India—Late-t Government Appointments — , . 
Memoit u iso of General Sir De ti ahak Saliecenatinn sechandines tie Service il eson al} | may be had through any Newsvendor, or direc 

Evans, andl ’artriige, the eminent Surgeon. | ludian topics likely to interest those who have resided from the Office, on receipt of Stamps covering 
Price 2s. 6d... post fre iwenty-two monthly parts | in India or have friends there, Pablished four times a | est of paper and postage. ¢ Ine Stamp will 


have now been issued, each coutatning Tiree Portraits, | month, on arrival of the Marseilies Mail frou India. 
and Short Memoirs i Me u of Eminence in Liierature | Subseription 24s. per annum, payable iu advauce, speci- 
Science, nd Art. men copy, Gd. 

Toudon: Atrruo W. Bensert, 5 Bishopsgate street | London: Wa. H. ALLEN and Co, 13 Waterlvo place, 
Without. | SW. 


carry two numbers 


Office: 14 Salisbury street, Strand, W.C. 


| Gth April, 1565. 
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Huchimpore Cer Company of Assam 


(LIMITED). 





To be Incorporated under the Joint-Stock Companies’ Act of 1862, by which each Shareholder’s 
Liability is limited to the amount unpaid on his Shares. 





CAPITAL, £150,000 IN 15,000 SHARES OF £10 EACH. 


Power is reserved for the Company by Special Resolution to increase the Capital. 


A Minimum Dividend of 10 per cent. per Annum, payable in January and July, is guaranteed by 
the Vendors on the amount paid up during the current and three following years. 


Deposit, £1 per Share on Application, and £1 per Share on Allotment. 


No Cull to exceed £1 per Share, or to be made at a less interval than three months from a Previous Call, 
Should no allotment be made to an Applicant his deposit will be returned in full. 





Directors, 
Lieutenant-General Sir RICHARD BIRCH, K.C.B., late Military 
Secretary to the Government of India, Chairman.. 
WILLIAM CLODE BRADDON, Esq., 3 East India Avenue, formerly 
of Caleutta. 

ROBERT G. LANCASTER, Esq., 86 Wimpole street, Cavendish square, 
formerly Manager of the Oriental Bank Corporation, Calcutta. 
CHARLES F. WEBER, Esq., 2 Royal Exchange Buildings, Proprietor 

of the Alleepore Tea Estate, Cachar. 
* GEORGE WILLIAMSON, Esq., formerly Chief Manager of the Assam 
and Jorehaut Tea Companies’ Plantations in India. 
* JAMES H. WILLIAMSON, Esq., late Director of the Bishnauth Tea 
Company, Calcutta. 
* These Gentlemen joined the Board after the Contracts of Sale were signed. 





Bankers, 
The AGRA and MASTERMAN’S BANK, Nicholas lane, Lombard street 
Solicitors. 
Messrs. COURTENAY and CROOME, 9 Gracechureh street, London. 
Auditors. 
Messrs. ALISON and WADDELL, 14 Walbrook, Public Accountants, 
Wroker, 


JOHN INCHBALD, Esq., 2 Copthall court, and Stock Exchange, London. 
Secretarp (pro tent.) 
. J.C. GRAY. 
Offices. 


17 Gresham House, Old Broad street, London. 





1. Experience has satisfictorily proved that the cultivation of tea in British India 
is attended with very remunerative results, and that the conditions of soil and climate 
avourable to its growth are possessed in a pre-eminent degree by Assam, tle teas of 
which are highly esteemed and in great demand. 

2. This Company has been formed for the purchase and cultivation of one or more 
tea estates in Assam, and the Directors have entered into provisional contracts for the 
acqu'sition oi two valuab’e groups of plantations, situated chiefly in tle district of 
Luckimpore, in that province, the property of the Messrs. Williamson and Lyeil. 

3. The tirst compris »s 5,000 acres of lind, of which about 650 aeres are under culti- 
vation. ‘The second 6,000 acres, with about 600 under cultivation. The prices are 
£60,000 and £52,000 respectively. 

4. The estates are to be made over in fee simple, with the exception of about 
acres, held under perpetual lease from Government, the vendors’ rights in whieh wili 
be transferred to the Company, 

5. The Company will bear all working expenses from Ist March, 1565 (excepting 
such as may be ineurred in completing the extensions of the season 1304-5), and 
will be ent tled to the crop of the current year, with all the live stock, implem ents, 
&e., on and apperttining to the plantations. 

6. The exact area of the estites will be determined by survey, and for any 
variation in the acreage the vendors will allow or receive, a3 the case may be, at fixed 
rates, as provided for in the agreements, 

7. The vendors guarantee to the satisfaction of the Board a minimum dividen1 by 
half-yearly payments of 10 per cent. per annum on the paid-up capital for a pe: iod 
embracing the operations of four seasons, and extending to the 31st of December, 
1868, such guarantee to apply to the cost of extension of cultivation. All profit in 
exce:s of the guaranteed rate of dividend accruing on the operations of the Company, 
during the whole period of the guarantee, will be divided rateably amongst the 
shareholders. 

8 The land for the most part is of the best description for tea cultivation. The 
plantations are in efficient working order, under able and experienced managers, 
whoge services the Directors propose to retain, and some of whom will be largely 
interested as shareholders. There is a good supply of local labour, in addition to 
which upwards of 600 cooties have beeu imporied from Bengal, most of whom are 
now settled on the properties. 

9. These estates are well situated as regards the means of transport. The upper 
or Luckimpore group is intersected by several navigable streams flowing into the 
Berhampooter, whilst the lower or Behalee division is advantageously situated 
within five miles of that river, with which there is easy communication by land 
and water. Upon the Berhampooter powerful steamers of large tonnage ply t» and 
from Caleutta. 

10. From the great extension of tea cultivation in the province, suitable lands are 
daily more difficult to be obtained, and equally eligible sites are not now available 
unless by second purchase. Many estates less favourably situated than those for 
which the Directors have contracted have realized at recent Government sales over 
£3 au acre for uncultivated land. 

11. The average yield from full-grown plants of the Assam and hybrid kinds is fully 
100 Ibs. of tea per acre, aud the net profit is estimated at about Is. per pound. This 
average yield has, however, been considerably exceeded on the estates wuich the 
Messrs. Williamson established and sold to the Jorehaut and Bishnauth Companies, 
the land and plant of which are of the same character and kind as the land and 
plant of the estates purchased by this Company. The five-year old plant of the 
Bishnauth Company pioduced in the past year over 600 Ibs. of tea to the acre, the 
younger gardens having yielded in like proportion. ‘The probable dividend on the 
operations of that Compauy in the past year, being the secoud of its existence, is esti- 
mated at 20 per cent., the rate guaranteed having been 8 per cent, whilst the list 
dividend paid by the Jorehaut Company (on the crop of 1833) was 36 percent. These 
results are in a great measure attributable to the better selection of sites and see], 
Which the Messrs, Williamson, from their early connection with the provines, and long 
practical experience as tea planters, were enabled to make, and as these gentlemen 
have assoc aced themselves with the present undertaking, both as large shareholders 
and Directors, the Company will reap the full benetit of their experience. 

12. The terms and general features of the purchase are considered by the Directors 
to be very favourable, namely, properties possessing natural advautages of the highest 
order—price moderate and payments made easy—a handsome return assured to share- 
holders while the existing plaut is maturing—plant raised from the best varieties of 
seed—a large rescrve of uncultivated land—an efficient and experienced managing 
staff, aud the confidence of the sellers in the value of the property shown by the large 
interest which they take in the Compauy. 
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13. The vendors have agreed to take payment by instalments as follows, the deferred 
payments to bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum :— 


ccorevececees £12,000 


On allotment of shares....+0...cseeeceeeees 


» lst January, 1866 
1837 





ae * So7 
Ist 99 18:8 
io ae a 1860 
lst es 1870 


£112,000 


11. The following is an estimate of the progressive yield of the present acreage a 
cultivation, based on the average of 400 Ibs. per acre from full-bearing plants:— 





First Block, Second Block. Total. 

Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 

In 2863) .ccose ce 93,009 cccccece 12,090 .ccocece 42,009 
COE peconee "i 73,009 .ccccece 37,520 9 coses eee 110,52) 
eres fae BEAGO ccasvue - 2254890 
2 1RCS ceccccce 197,590 o6-..-- 150,500 ...cccce 349,000 
os SOW ccccccee BURTE? . ceccvcas 210,490 wevoseee 451,650 
w 1870 ..ccccce 269,000 .occccce 240,09) ..coccce 500,000 


The above returns will be materially augmented by the produce derive] from 
the annual extension of cultivation. 

The vendors take shares to the extent of on2-fourth of the purchase-money. 

Attention is directed to the annexed map showing the relative position of these 
plantations to those of the oldest-formed and most successful Companies. 

Prospectuses may be obtained of the Bankers, Brokers, and Solicitors, and at the 
offices of the Company, where a copy of the Articles of Association and of the Agree- 
ments fur Purchase may be inspected. 


PARTICULARS OF CULTIVATION. 





First Block. Se:ond Block. Total. 
Acre3. Acres. Acres. 

100 — ., 10) 

200 ae 120 .. 320 

200 ceccccccce S4# « hit 

150 ccccccccce 250 .rcccecee 385 

Totals... 650 600 125) 


Application for Shares to be made ia the Accompanying Form. 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
(To be retained by tue Bankers.) 
No. 
To the Directors of the Luckimpore Tea Company of Assam (Limited). 

GeNtTLEMGeN,—Having paid to your Bankers the sim of £ , being a deposit 
of £1 per share on shares in the above Company, I hereby request that you 
will allot me that number, and I agree to accept such shares or any less num- 
ber you may allot to me, and to become a member of the Company in respect thereof, 
aud Lauthorize you to insert my name on the register of members for the shares 


alloted to me. 
Usiial sigmature ceccce.scoccaccerscdesssserereed 







Nama in full.........-ccceccnc.-secessaccesess0® 
Residence oc scasse vee 
Profesiion....-...+ 


Ditd ..ccrccorcccsccccccoscsesvcccessceseoesess 


Pere eee ee ee eed 
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Lonvoy: Printed by Joun Cawpcett, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at No. 13 Exeter Street, Strand, 
and Published by him at the ‘‘Spscraroa” Office, No. 1 Wellingtoa Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, April 8, 1865, 

















